Library  protesters  stop  Governing  Council 
but  meeting  completed  next  day 


An  angry  crowd  of  about  250  library 
workers  and  students  drowned  out 
the  Governing  Council  meeting  last 
Thursday,  forcing  an  adjournment  to 
the  following  afternoon. 

A smaller  group  of  protesters 
attempted  to  gain  admission  to  the 
Council  Chamber  in  time  for  the 
meeting  at  4.30  p.m.  Friday,  but  it  was 
5 p.m.  before  most  of  them  got  in,  and 
by  that  time  the  meeting  was  over. 

The  demonstrators  gathered  on  the 
steps  of  Simcoe  Hall  before  the 
meeting  Thursday  and  filed  quietly 
into  the  chamber  after  Council  had 
assembled.  Assorted  placards  and  ban- 
ners bore  such  slogans  as  “Stop  cut- 
backs” “Spend  $500,000  where  it  will 
do  some  good”,  “I  need  my  job  and 
you  need  your  books”,  “New  budget 
now”,  “Staff  cuts  = service  cuts”  and 
“Buy  books,  not  furniture”.  William 
Corcoran,  vice-chairman,  who  chaired 
the  meeting  in  John  Whitten’s 
absence,  granted  permission  to  two 
representatives  to  speak  and  then 
allowed  Governing  Council  members 
to  comment.  When,  after  an  hour,  he 
attempted  to  move  on  to  items  on  the 
agenda,  the  group  made  its  objections 
felt  by  clapping  and  stamping 
rhythmically  and  loudly  chanting 
derisive  slogans. 

Mary  Roddy,  president  of  the  Cana- 
dian Union  of  Public  Employees,  local 
1230,  and  a library  technician  at  Sig- 
mund Samuel,  told  Council  it  would  be 
a great  tragedy  if  U of  T libraries 
were  allowed  to  deteriorate  any  fur- 
ther. She  said  the  cancellation  of  12 
positions  in  December  and  the  elimina- 
tion of  20  more  full-time  positions  as 
well  as  many  part-time  and  sessional 
ones  if  the  proposed  $426,000  budget 
cut  goes  through  will  produce  a signifi- 
cant slowdown  in  library  services. 
There  will  have  to  be  a new  loan  policy 
of  three  weeks  with  no  renewals  for 
students  and  one  renewal  for  staff  and 
reduction  in  hours  of  operation,  cir- 


culation, reference  and  catalogue  ser- 
vices, she  said.  She  urged  Council  to 
stop  the  cut  when  the  budget  proposal 
is  brought  before  it. 

Gale  Moore,  president  of  the 
Librarians’  Association  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto,  read  Council  a letter 
she  had  sent  to  President  James  Ham 
deploring  the  cuts.  She  said  the  library 
had  been  recognized  as  an  important 
provincial  and  national  resource  when 
the  provincial  government  provided 
the  funding  for  the  Robarts  Library. 

Student  member  of  Governing  Coun- 
cil Cathy  Laurier  read  an  open  letter 
that  had  been  delivered  to  President 
Ham  at  his  home  the  previous  evening 
by  students  who  occupied  the  Sigmund 
Samuel  Library  overnight.  She 
demanded  to  know  why  they  had  not 
received  a reply,  and  the  President 
responded  that  he  answers  his  mail, 
but  not  within  24  hours. 

Laurier  accused  the  administration 
of  being  a willing  accomplice  of  the 
provincial  government,  passing  cuts 
on  to  faculty,  students  and  staff  and 
padding  its  own  bureaucracy  to  pro- 
tect itself  from  the  impact  of  cuts. 

“The  administration  allocated  half  a 
million  dollars  to  renovate  a vice- 
president’s  office  in  Simcoe  Hall,”  she 
said,  “and  just  over  a month  ago  the 
furniture  truck  pulled  up  again  and 
unloaded  a shipment  into  Chairperson 
Whitten’s  office.” 

Planning  goes  on  behind  closed 
doors  at  U of  T,  she  charged,  with 
decisions  handed  down  from  above. 
She  deplored  the  undemocratic  nature 
of  decision-making  and  asked  Council 
not  to  implement  cuts  to  the  library 
budget,  not  to  terminate  positions  at 
the  library  and  to  consider  using  alter- 
native funds  such  as  revenue  from  the 
sale  of  the  Lillian  Massey  Building. 
Another  source,  she  suggested,  would 
be  the  presidential  residence  in 
Rosedale. 

Lois  Pineau,  the  other  graduate 


Cuts  in  transfer  payments 
threaten  next  year’s  funding 


Ontario’s  universities  will  probably 
have  to  wait  until  some  time  in 
May  before  thay  can  be  sure  they’ll  be 
getting  the  full  8.6  percent  funding 
increase  promised  for  1983-84  by  the 
provincial  government. 

Provincial  Treasurer  Frank  Miller, 
caught  short  by  the  news  that  the 
federal  government  will  apply  its  “six 
and  five”  restraint  program  to  post- 
secondary education  for  the  next  two 
years,  says  he  may  have  to  roll  back 
the  increase  he  planned.  The  obvious 
time  for  an  announcement  to  that 
effect  would  be  the  next  budget,  ex- 
pected in  May. 

Miller  has  three  ways  of  making  up 
the  shortfall:  reduce  spending,  in- 
crease the  provincial  deficit  or  raise 
taxes.  Last  year  he  broadened  the  base 


of  the  sales  tax  to  bring  in  more 
revenue. 

Though  the  cut  is  nominally  in  health 
and  education  spending  since  it  comes 
under  the  Established  Programs 
Financing  (EPF)  transfer  arrange- 
ment, Ottawa  intends  that  the  entire 
brunt  be  borne  by  universities  and  col- 
leges. It  has  lowered  the  cash  entitle- 
ment for  education  for  1983-84  by 
$102  million  but  left  untouched  the 
planned  increases  in  transfer 
payments  for  health  care. 

Under  the  EPF  system  in  place  since 
1977,  the  education  increase  should 
have  amounted  to  9.8  percent,  the 
figure  assumed  in  the  federal  spending 
estimates  tabled  in  February.  But 
since  the  EPF  arrangement  ran  out  in 
Continued  on  Page  6 


student  member,  asked  how  much  con- 
sultation had  gone  into  the  budget 
reductions.  Had  the  administration  con- 
sidered the  effects  on  the  academic  com- 
munity of  a slowdown  of  cataloguing, 
reshelving  and  circulation  services  and 
a restriction  of  hours? 


“I  and  the  Provost  and  everyone 
responsible  for  the  formulation  of  the 
budget  are  all  too  keenly  aware  that 
reduction  of  resources  is  hurtful  in  all 
the  ways  that  Miss  Pineau  has  talked 
about,”  said  the  President. 

Continued  on  Page  2 
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Protesters  at  Thursday’s  Governing  Council  meeting. 


Proposed  library  cuts  will 
reduce  staff,  hours,  service 


by  Pamela  Cornell 

taff  layoffs,  shorter  library  open- 
ing hours,  and  reduced  levels  of 
service  will  result  from  a proposed 
$426,000  cut  in  the  U of  T library 
system’s  operating  budget  for 
1983-84. 

Since  more  than  90  percent  of  the 
operating  budget  goes  to  salaries,  the 
cut  can  only  be  achieved  by  eliminating 
staff  positions.  Twenty-three  are 
scheduled  for  cancellation.  That  figure 
includes  4.4  librarian  positions  which, 
along  with  about  half  the  other  posi- 
tions, can  be  eliminated  as  a result  of 
vacancies  and  retirements.  The  re- 
maining nine  or  10  will  have  to  be 
terminated. 

This  reduction  in  staff  complement 
in  1983-84,  on  top  of  a reduction  of  12 
positions  taken  Dec.  31, 1982  means 
that,  since  1974-75,  the  library  will 
have  lost  167  positions  (or  27  percent 
of  its  staff  complement),  says  Chief 
Librarian  Marilyn  Sharrow. 

To  protest  the  situation,  about  50 
students  occupied  the  Sigmund 
Samuel  Library  throughout  Tuesday 
night.  Amidst  sleeping  bags  and 
placards,  they  passed  the  night  study- 
ing and  watching  films. 

“Things  are  reaching  the  point  of  no 
return  and  there’s  a lot  of  concern,” 
said  protester  Cathy  Laurier,  presi- 
dent of  the  Graduate  Students’  Union 
and  a member  of  Governing  Council. 
“An  occupation  seemed  like  an  effec- 


tive way  of  making  a visible 
statement.” 

“We  know  other  divisions  are  being 
hit  hard  in  this  budget  but  surely  a uni- 
versity has  to  give  priority  to  its 
library  and  not  let  it  continue  to 
deteriorate,”  says  Mary  Roddy,  presi- 
dent of  Local  1230  of  the  Canadian 
Union  of  Public  Employees  — 
representing  600  to  700  full-  and  part- 
time  library  workers.. 

These  latest  cuts  mean  that,  begin- 
ning Oct.  12,  the  Sigmund  Samuel, 
Engineering,  and  Science  & Medicine 
libraries  will  no  longer  be  open  on  Sun- 
days and  their  Friday  closing  will  be 
moved  from  10.30  to  6 p.m.  At  the 
Robarts  Library,  Friday  closing  will 
go  from  midnight  to  8 p.m.  and  Sun- 
day closing  from  10  to  8 p.m.  This  will 
effect  a saving  of  $50,702.  In  addition, 
early  closing  times  between  May  6 and 
Oct.  11  will  result  in  a saving  of 
$19,958. 

Hours  of  full  circulation  service  will 
decrease  and  reference  service  will  be 
reduced  in  all  locations  in  the  early 
morning,  late  evening,  and  on  week- 
ends. Loan  policy  will  be  changed, 
with  the  lending  period  being  ex- 
tended from  two  to  three  weeks  with- 
out a renewal  for  students  and  with 
only  one  renewal  for  faculty.  Antici- 
pated total  saving  from  these 
measures  is  $112,517. 

Continued  on  Page  2 
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Queen’s  Park  demonstration 

About  400  students  from  colleges  and  universities  throughout  Ontario  gathered  at  Queen’s 
Park  March  23  to  protest  student  unemployment  and  postsecondary  underfunding.  The  rally 
was  organized  by  the  Canadian  and  Ontario  student  federations. 


Governing  Council 

Continued  from  Page  1 


Undergraduate  member  Tony 
Clement  observed  that  Council  faces 
chronic  structural  problems.  “It  has  no 
effect  on  the  nuts-and-bolts  budget 
until  it  is  too  late.”  Governing  Council 
must  be  able  to  voice  an  opinion  and 
determine  the  end  result,  he  said,  but 
such  is  not  the  case  this  year.  Last 
year  the  presidential  advisory  commit- 
tee on  the  budget  had  some  consulta- 
tion with  Council,  he  said.  “This  year 
we  are  told  to  hold  our  opinions  until 
the  full  picture,  the  final  budget,  is 
presented.  When  the  budget  is 
presented  criticism  will  be  deflected 
for  fear  of  upsetting  the  entire 
budgetary  applecart.” 

Professor  Kenneth  McNeill  noted 
that  the  cuts  to  the  library  are  only  one 
symptom  of  underfunding.  He  urged 
Council  to  look  all  over  the  campus  for 
the  effect  of  the  cuts.  “The  libraries 
have  not  been  forced  to  suffer  the  kind 
of  slaughter  inflicted  on  the  science 
departments.” 

Jordan  Sullivan,  an  alumnus,  re- 
gretted that  there  is  no  visible  plan  for 
the  library.  He  asked  for  an  indication 
from  the  provost’s  office  of  just  what 
plan  there  is.  Two  years  ago  he  had 
been  a member  of  the  Provost’s  Advis- 
ory Committee  on  the  Library  that 
submitted  a plan,  but  to  the  best  of  his 
knowledge  nothing  has  been  done  with 
it. 

“I  don’t  think  protests  that  are 
union-led  are  terribly  efficacious  in 
dealing  with  Governing  Council,”  said 
Sullivan,  “but  I am  terribly  concerned 
for  the  library.” 

Said  Susan  Prentice,  an  under- 
graduate serving  her  first  term  on 
Council:  “Last  March  I was  simply 
sceptical  about  the  rubber-stamping  of 
Governing  Council.  Now  I’m  con- 
vinced, and  I’m  outraged.”  She  said 
deficit  financing  was  needed  to  save 
U of  T from  the  most  massive  and 
dangerous  cuts  it  has  seen  so  far. 

“I  am  sick  and  tired  of  being  a 
member  of  this  council  and  never 
being  told  what  is  going  on,”  said 
Laurier.  When  the  budget  is  brought 
to  Council,  it  will  be  accepted,  rejected 
or  referred  back,  but  she  wanted 
discussion  while  the  students  were 
there  to  hear  it. 

“lam  appalled  at  the  innocence  of 
some  of  my  fellow  governors  about  the 
conditions  of  government  imposed  by 
statute,”  said  veteran  Council  member 
William  Birt,  a government  appointee. 
He  said  consideration  of  the  library 
cuts  should  be  deferred  until  they 
could  be  seen  in  the  context  of  the 
whole  budget. 

Pineau  asked  that  a committee  be 
struck  to  examine  the  impact  of  the 
proposed  budget  cut  to  the  library. 
Prentice  moved  that  the  agenda  be 
amended  so  that  a vote  could  be  taken 
on  striking  a committee.  The  motion, 
seconded  by  Laurier,  was  defeated  24 
to  12. 

“This  meeting  is  clearly  undemo- 
cratic,” said  Prentice.  “I’m  going  to 
sit  here  and  disrupt  it.” 

One  demonstrator  shouted:  “Abolish 
the  administration.”  President  Ham 
applauded  and  smiled  at  the 
suggestion. 

When  it  became  clear  that  the 
demonstrators  would  not  allow  the 
meeting  to  proceed,  former  chairman 
Terence  Wardrop  moved  that  the 
meeting  be  adjourned.  When  it  was 
rescheduled  for  Friday,  the 
demonstrators  promised:  “We’ll  be 
back,  and  there  will  be  more  of  us.” 

A hundred  tickets  were  issued  for 
admission  to  Friday’s  meeting,  but 
ticket-takers  were  handed  a number  of 
unauthorized  versions  of  the  tickets 
printed  in  black  instead  of  blue  ink. 
While  the  tickets  were  sorted,  the 
meeting  proceeded  with  most  of  the 


protesters  in  the  hallway.  Ten  U of  T 
policemen  were  stationed  at  Simcoe 
Hall  to  control  the  crowd. 

With  21  Council  members  plus  Presi- 
dent Ham  and  Vice-Chairman  Cor- 
coran, the  meeting  proceeded,  and  in 
short  order  approved  an  $8  million 
renovation  project  for  214  College  St., 
the  incorporation  of  the  Association  of 
Part-Time  Undergraduate  Students 
and  the  reappointment  of  P.J. 

Brunner,  C.A.  Keith  and  G.R.  Klowak 
as  co-chairmen  of  the  University 
Tribunal  and  the  appointment  of  David 
Strangway,  vice-president  and  pro- 
vost, as  Acting  President  from  July  1 
to  Aug.  31. 

The  President  reported  that  he 
would  be  discussing  the  report  of  the 
working  group  on  the  Memorandum  of 
Understanding  with  the  dean  of  arts 
and  science  and  the  college  principals. 
Budget  proposals  would  be  brought 
before  the  next  meeting  of  the  Plan- 
ning & Resources  Committee,  he  said. 
He  added  that  he  and  the  other  univer- 
sity presidents  of  Ontario  had  met 
with  Bette  Stephenson,  minister  of 
colleges  and  universities,  that  morning 
to  discuss  revision  of  the  formula  for 
the  allocation  of  operating  grants  and 
would  be  meeting  again. 

Pineau  said  she  was  hopeful  that  the 
administration  would  show  as  much 
concern  as  the  students  had  shown 
over  cuts  in  the  library.  She  asked  to 
hear  from  other  members  of  Council 
and  from  the  administration  on  the 
subject. 

Professor  Jean  Smith,  who  is  chair- 
man of  the  Academic  Affairs  Commit- 
tee, said  the  monitoring  of  library 
policy  is  the  function  of  his  committee, 
and  if  a special  group  is  needed  to  do 
the  job,  the  committee  will  appoint 
one.  The  Library  Advisory  Council  is 
to  come  before  Academic  Affairs 
April  7 to  discuss  the  budget  cuts. 

Smith  sympathized  with  the  student 
governors  who  had  remarked  the 
previous  day  on  their  frustration  at 
being  unable  to  obtain  answers  from 
the  administration.  The  frustration 
was  shared  by  many  governors,  he 
said,  who  had  had  similar  experiences 
with  other  issues.  He  warned  that 
chances  are  slim  that  any  more  than 
an  interim  budget  will  be  passed  by 
Council  this  spring  because  Council  is 
set  to  exercise  its  prerogatives. 

Failure  to  keep  up  with  the  provincial 
rate  of  increases  in  enrolment  and  the 
University  of  Toronto  Library 
Automation  Systems  deficit  will  cost 
U of  T dearly  next  year,  he  said. 

However,  he  did  not  see  that  the 
library  should  be  exempted  from 
budget  cuts.  “The  library  must  share 
whatever  cuts  a decade  of  mismanage- 
ment may  require.  Special  treatment 
will  perpetuate  the  shoddy  administra- 
tion in  the  University.”  The  cuts 
should  not  be  in  reader  services,  he 
argued,  but  in  top-level  administra- 
tion, special  projects,  rare  books, 
interlibrary  loans,  serials  duplication 
and  branch  libraries.  The  overall  per- 
sonnel budget  is  out  of  line  in  com- 
parison with  US  libraries  of  compar- 
able size  and  stature,  he  said.  Staff 
reduction  should  occur  not  among  the 
lower-paid  workers  but  in  the  adminis- 
trative super-structure.  Replacement 
of  the  three  associate  librarians  with 
one  deputy  librarian  could  save  as 
much  as  $150,000,  he  said. 

Students  who  did  not  have  tickets  at- 
tempted to  enter  the  meeting  through 
the  fire  escape  door,  which  one  of  their 
number  had  propped  open.  The  door 
was  shut  firmly,  however,  and  kept 
shut  until  the  meeting  had  ended.  As 
the  governors  and  administrators  filed 
out  of  the  meeting  the  chamber  was 
filled  with  students  who  stayed  on  to 
plan  their  next  move. 


Library  cuts 
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Michael  Schumacher,  liaison  officer 
for  the  Association  of  Part-time 
Undergraduate  Students  (APUS),  says 
part-time  students  will  be  hardest  hit 
by  the  cuts. 

“It  will  be  virtually  impossible  for 
them  to  go  to  the  library  after  class, 
even  for  something  as  quick  as  getting 
out  a couple  of  books.  The  University 
has  made  a special  effort  to  protect  the 
library’s  acquisitions  budget  and  that’s 
admirable.  But  we  would  argue  that 
the  greatness  of  a library  cannot  only 
be  judged  on  the  basis  of  its  collection 
when  there  is  no  good  access  to  that 
collection  and  it’s  not  catalogued 
properly.” 

President  James  Ham  told  last 
week’s  meeting  of  the  Planning  & 
Resources  Committee  that,  among 
research  libraries,  U of  T’s  system 
ranks  sixth  in  North  America  and  had 
the  second  highest  level  of  acquisitions 
last  year.  This  year,  Sharrow  has 
asked  for  a 12  percent  increase  in  the 
book  budget  and  has  been  promised  a 
minimum  increase  of  six  percent. 

For  several  years,  it  has  been  Gover- 
ning Council  policy  that  the  book 
budget  is  to  be  protected  against 
budget  reductions  and  the  effects  of 
inflation,  and  every  year  the  budget 
guidelines  reflect  this  priority.  David 
Nowlan,  vice-president  (research  and 
planning),  says,  “We  could,  if  pressed 
to  the  limit,  restrict  access  and  then 
retrieve  it,  but  we  can’t  reduce  acquisi- 
tions and  then  retrieve  what  we’ve 
lost.” 

Sharrow  says  that  when  she  took  up 
her  position  as  chief  librarian  last 
July  1,  there  was  no  indication  that 
things  would  be  so  bad  but,  within  a 
month,  she  had  been  told  to  eliminate 
12  positions.  At  the  time,  that  could  be 
done  without  layoffs.  Since  then, 
employees  have  been  sitting  tight,  so 
there  have  been  no  vacancies  to  pro- 
vide flexibility. 

To  offset  a steady  decline  in  morale, 
Sharrow  says  she  has  been  trying  to  be 
“up  front”  with  everyone. 

“Some  staff  members  think  the  Uni- 
versity has  money  and  we  just  haven’t 
fought  hard  enough  for  it.  They  seem 
to  feel  we’re  the  only  ones  being  cut. 
That’s  just  not  so.  Our  cut  is  about 
average  among  the  divisions. 

“There  have  been  suggestions  that 
there  must  be  alternatives  to  laying 
people  off.  Unfortunately,  there’s 
nowhere  else  to  take  the  money.  This 
is  a labour-intensive  operation.” 

Specific  details  of  how  the  cuts 
should  be  made  were  formulated  by  a 
seven-member  committee,  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  library  system’s  depart- 
ment heads.  Their  report  was  accepted 
by  the  chief  librarian  and  the  depart- 


ment heads  at  a meeting  Feb.  25. 

Mary  Roddy  says  union  people  were 
not  consulted  or  told  anything  until 
after  the  decisions  had  been  made. 

“That  was  upsetting,  particularly 
when  the  rumours  started  to  fly,  but 
there’s  no  point  bickering  among 
ourselves  when,  basically,  we  have  the 
same  interests.  Instead  of  wasting  a 
lot  of  time  on  in-fighting,  we’re  hoping 
we  can  make  as  many  people  as  possi- 
ble on  campus  aware  of  the  crisis  and 
that  their  reaction  might  make  the  ad- 
ministration take  a second  look.” 

Besides  the  effects  already  men- 
tioned, the  budget  cut  will  result  in 
closing  the  old  wing  entrance  to  the 
Science  & Medicine  library;  a major 
drop  in  cataloguing  production,  and  a 
slower  turnaround  rate  for  photocopy 
booth  service,  interlibrary  loan  ser- 
vice, and  book  delivery  service.  Also 
affected  will  be  exhibits,  orientation, 
and  staff  development. 

In  a letter  to  President  James  Ham, 
Gale  Moore,  president  of  the  U of  T 
Librarians’  Association,  suggested 
that  to  make  the  proposed  cut  would 
be  irresponsible. 

“At  a time  when  excellence  is  to  be 
applied  as  a criterion  for  level  of  fun- 
ding at  this  university,”  she  said,  “it  is 
ironic  that  the  library  is  suffering  the 
most  severe  cutback  in  years . . . (It) 
will  not  only  be  felt  by  the  scholars  and 
students  of  today,  but  will  be  a sad 
legacy  to  the  generations  that  follow.” 
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GERRIT  VanNIEUWENHUIZEN 


Administration  asked  to  reconsider  ’83-’84  enrolment 

Enrolment  increase  issue  debated  at  Governing  Council  committees 


A sampling  of  opinion  from  senior 
administrators  at  the  meeting  of 
the  Planning  & Resources  Committee 
March  21  suggested  that  U of  T is  in 
no  position  to  absorb  an  increased  in- 
take of  students. 

Examining  a report  on  enrolment 
policy  prepared  by  the  Office  of  the 
Vice-President  (Research  and  Plan- 
ning), the  committee  explored  a sug- 
gestion by  the  University  of  Toronto 
Faculty  Association  (UTFA)that 
allowing  enrolment  to  rise  by  three 
percent,  the  expected  increase  in 
system  enrolment  next  year,  would 
reduce  the  financial  burden  on  the  Uni- 
versity. 

As  a result  of  decisions  made  last 
year,  the  University  revenue  is  prob- 
ably $4  million  below  what  it  might  be, 
Professor  Harvey  Dyck,  president  of 
UTFA,  told  the  meeting.  An  increase 
of  three  percent  or  1,200  students 
would  bring  in  about  $1.5  million,  he 
said,  and  save  about  50  teaching  posi- 
tions. He  said  he  had  been  told  that 
100  academic  jobs  would  have  to  be  cut 
next  year. 

The  context  of  the  UTFA  recom- 
mendation, he  said,  was  “the  unprece- 
dented emergency  that  faces  this  in- 
stitution”. He  said  he  did  not  detect 
that  sense  of  urgency  in  Vice- 
President  David  Nowlan’s  explanation 
of  the  policy,  which  would  keep  enrol- 
ment next  year  at  about  the  same  level 
as  it  is  now. 

Though  Nowlan  said  no  more 
students  can  be  accommodated  than 
are  here  at  present,  Dyck  said  deans 
and  chairmen  had  told  him  intake 
could  be  increased  by  three  percent 
without  damage  to  quality  or 
programs. 

“lam  delighted,”  said  Nowlan, 

“that  Professor  Dyck  has  finally 
realized  that  there’s  a financial 
emergency.  Most  of  the  community 
came  to  that  conclusion  some  time 
ago.” 

Asked  for  their  opinions  on  taking  in 
an  additional  three  percent,  Dean 
Frank  Iacobucci  of  law,  Associate 
Dean  Derek  McCammond  of  engineer- 


An  emergency  fundraising  drive 
should  be  launched  before  students 
disperse  for  the  summer,  President 
James  Ham  has  been  told  by  the 
presidents  of  three  key  U of  T 
organizations. 

Professor  Harvey  Dyck  of  the  fac- 
ulty association,  Michael  Jackel  of  the 
staff  association,  and  Tim  Van  Wart  of 
the  Students’  Administrative  Council 
met  with  President  Ham  last  Thursday 
to  urge  that  a presidential  ways  and 
means  committee  be  struck  to  plan  a 
campaign  and  set  it  in  motion  while 
students  are  still  on  campus  to 
participate. 

The  appeal  would  be  made  to  the 
general  public,  the  business  com- 
munity, faculty,  staff,  alumni, 
students,  and  parents  of  students.  Pro- 
ceeds would  be  used  to  limit  cuts  in 
essential  student  services  and  to  offset 
proposed  reductions  in  faculty  and 
staff  complements.  According  to 
Dyck,  indications  are  that  administra- 
tion plans  for  1983-84  call  for  a reduc- 
tion of  more  than  100  faculty  and  up  to 


ing,  Dean  Robin  Armstrong  of  arts 
and  science,  Principal  Joan  Foley  of 
Scarborough  College  and  Principal 
Paul  Fox  of  Erindale  College  said  it . 
would  be  difficult  or  impossible. 

“There’s  capacity,  but  not  in  the  de- 
mand areas, ’’  said  Armstrong.  He 
pointed  out  that  a three  percent  in- 
crease in  student  numbers  would  mean 
an  additional  12  percent  in  first  year. 

President  James  Ham  suggested 
that  if  first  year  were  swelled  by  such 
a high  percentage  “we’d  be  acting  op- 
portunistically in  the  way  that  one  or 
two  other  institutions  have  done  this 
year.” 

Foley  observed  that  if  extra 
students  were  taken  in  on  the  St. 
George  campus  the  cutoff  point  for 
grade  13  averages  would  fall 
significantly  at  Scarborough  and  Erin- 
dale, since  students  who  would  have 
gone  to  the  suburban  campuses  would 
be  downtown.  A study  at  Scarborough 
shows  that  students  with  grade  13 
averages  in  the  low  60s  do  not  do  well 
in  first  year,  she  said.  She  suggested  it 
was  impractical  to  lower  admission 
standards  to  increase  enrolment  if 
only  one  in  four  admitted  moves  on  to 
second  year. 

Fox  agreed.  He  added  that  Erindale 
would  not  be  able  to  maintain  the 
quality  of  its  programs  if  it  had  to  keep 
on  adding  students. 

Engineering  facilities  are  already 
strained,  said  McCammond,  and  his 
faculty  cannot  take  in  more  students. 

Professor  Jean  Smith,  chairman  of 
Academic  Affairs,  said  his  committee 
wanted  Planning  & Resources  to  place 
the  question  of  enrolment  targets 
before  the  administration  for  urgent 
review.  He  said  concerns  had  been  ex- 
pressed at  the  March  10  meeting  of 
Academic  Affairs  about  the  use  of 
grade  13  averages  as  a measure  of 
quality,  about  the  responsibility  of 
U of  T as  the  provincial  university  to 
increase  enrolment  to  full  capacity, 
and  about  the  wisdom  of  departing 
from  a funding  formula  that  is 
enrolment-driven,  since  the  decline  in 
enrolment  here  is  likely  to  be  less  than 


200  staff. 

“What  we’re  proposing  is  unusual,” 
says  Professor  Dyck,  “but  these  are 
unprecedented  times  for  the  Univer- 
sity. There  has  been  some  concern  ex- 
pressed that  an  emergency  drive 
might  endanger  long-term  fundraising 
plans.  Far  from  hindering  such  plans, 
we  are  convinced  prompt  action  could 
help  lay  the  basis  for  a major  ongoing 
effort.  The  University  should  exploit 
the  opportunity  to  launch  a campaign 
at  a time  when  the  broader  community 
is  aware  of  the  issues  related  to  finan- 
cial constraints. 

“It’s  significant  that  these  initiatives 
are  welling  up  from  within  the  com- 
munity. Were  the  administration  and 
Governing  Council  to  say  ‘no’  to  this 
proposal,  I’m  sure  the  response 
throughout  the  University  community 
would  be  harsh,  and  prospects  for 
future  cooperation  would  be  dimin- 
ished considerably.” 

President  Ham  has  agreed  to  take 
the  proposal  under  advisement. 


elsewhere  in  the  system. 

Smith  said  the  quality  of  education 
depends  on  adequate  library  service 
and  teaching  staff,  and  increasing 
enrolment  could  produce  the  funds  to 
maintain  these. 

“Let’s  change  the  way  we  take 
students  in  by  directing  people  to  pro- 
grams,” said  Professor  S.M.  Uzumeri. 
He  said  there  was  “an  undisciplined 
manner  of  administration”  in  arts  and 
science.  Uzumeri  called  for  a with- 
drawal of  U of  T’s  commitment  not  to 
increase  enrolment. 

The  Planning  & Resources  Commit- 
tee has  asked  the  administration  to  ad- 
dress its  concerns  before  presenting 
enrolment  targets  for  approval. 

At  the  meeting,  the  University’s 
brief  to  the  Ontario  Council  on  Univer- 
sity Affairs,  to  be  presented  April  15, 
was  discussed.  In  response  to  a re- 


Bette  Stephenson,  minister  of 
colleges  and  universities,  has 
asked  Ontario  universities  to  come  up 
with  a more  acceptable  revision  of  the 
operating  grants  formula  than  the  one 
suggested  to  her  by  her  advisory  body, 
the  Ontario  Council  on  University 
Affairs  (OCUA). 

On  March  25  Stephenson  met  with 
university  presidents  to  consider  their 
reactions  to  the  OCUA  proposal  and 
revision  alternatives  suggested  by  the 
ministry.  If  they  can  agree  on  a modifi- 
cation of  one  of  these,  she  will  revise 
the  formula  in  time  for  universities  to 
adapt  their  enrolment  policies  for 
1983-84,  that  is,  by  mid-May.  The 
formula  would  then  be  used  to  deter- 
mine the  allocation  of  the  global 
operating  grant  for  1984-85. 

“I  think  she’s  committed  to  getting  a 
formula  change  by  mid-May  if  she 
can,”  says  David  Nowlan,  vice- 
president  (research  and  planning).  If 
not,  he  expects  a suspension  of  the 
present  formula,  with  which  U of  T 
has  expressed  dissatisfaction.  Until  a 
new  formula  was  in  place,  all  univer- 
sities would  likely  get  the  same 
percentage  increase.  U of  T would 
prefer  that  to  the  present 
arrangement,  says  Nowlan. 

Under  OCUA’s  plan,  a fixed  share 
would  be  determined  for  each  univer- 
sity. It  would  vary  only  when  enrol- 
ment fell  by  more  than  five  percent 
below  a base  to  be  established  from 
enrolments  between  1980-81  and 
1982-83. 

OCUA  proposes  to  eliminate  enrol- 
ment sensitivity,  an  effect  to  which 
U of  T has  objected.  No  longer  would 
the  share  of  the  global  grant  be 
enlarged  for  universities  that 
significantly  increased  their  enrol- 
ment. However,  since  U of  T expects 
its  enrolment  to  hold  steady  through 
the  80s  while  enrolment  drops 
elsewhere  in  the  system,  it  sees  a 
disadvantage  in  a new  arrangement 
that  would  be  less  sensitive  to  change. 

Ideal  for  U of  T would  be  a formula 
that  did  not  respond  to  enrolment  in- 
creases but  that  registered  downward 
adjustments. 

Another  component  of  the  OCUA 
proposal  that  U of  T finds  objec- 
tionable is  a provision  whereby  82-83 


quest  by  the  council,  the  brief 
describes  research  programs  and 
sources  of  financial  support.  In  spite  of 
the  emphasis  that  is  often  placed  on 
external  funding,  says  the  brief,  the 
operating  budget  is  the  most  impor- 
tant source  of  support.  Underfunding 
has  effectively  reduced  the  benefit 
from  external  sources,  since  direct 
research  costs  previously  contained  in 
the  operating  budget  have  had  to  be 
shifted. 

Nowlan  told  the  committee  the  prov- 
inces have  primary  responsibility  for 
providing  core  funding.  If  the  Univer- 
sity were  to  decide  that  it  was  up  to 
the  federal  government  to  fund  re- 
search, that  would  simply  allow  the 
provinces  to  evade  their  responsibility, 
he  said.  “It  would  be  exceedingly  easy 
to  feed  into  the  tussle  between  the 
provincial  and  federal  governments.” 


enrolments  would  flow  through  for  the 
next  two  years  before  the  shares 
stabilize.  That  would  worsen  U of  T’s 
position  in  view  of  heavy  enrolments 
this  year  at  other  universities. 

At  some  unspecified  point,  the 
system  would  move  to  a formula.  The 
interim  nature  of  the  fixed  shares  ar- 
rangement would  still  lead  to  strategic 
financial  behaviour  by  universities 
jockeying  for  the  largest  possible 
shares,  Nowlan  believes.  He  says  the 
proposal  permits  universities  to  res- 
pond strategically  to  what  they  think 
the  formula  will  become  when  the 
interim  provision  ends. 

What  would  happen  if  the  total 
enrolment  in  the  system  fell  below  the 
95  percent  base  for  the  system  is 
uncertain.  In  Nowlan’s  opinion,  what 
is  offered  by  OCUA  is  a non-formula. 

On  the  other  hand,  he  regards  the 
principles  outlined  in  the  ministry’s 
discussion  paper  “a  pretty  good  begin- 
ning”. Any  formula  change,  says  the 
ministry, 

• should  have  long  as  well  as  short-run 
validity 

• should  promise  to  minimize  any  need 
for  year-to-year  modification 

• should  recognize  marginal  cost 
changes  in  accommodating  enrolment 
growth  or  decline  through  an  annually 
reviewed  stabilization  or  discount 
factor 

• should  enable  the  formula  to  be 
more,  or  less,  sensitive  to  changes  in 
enrolment  levels 

The  ministry  has  produced  three 
possibilities  in  addition  to  the  fixed- 
share  option  suggested  by  OCUA. 
They  involve  increasing  the  discount 
factor  for  enrolment  fluctuations  in 
order  to  maintain  stability,  predic- 
tability and  accountability  and  ad- 
justing the  funding  base  to  reflect 
growth  between  1980  and  1982. 

The  U of  T Association  of  Part-time 
Undergraduate  Students  (APUS)  is  to 
meet  Stephenson  March  29  to  discuss 
concerns  that  a less  enrolment- 
sensitive  formula  might  jeopardize  the 
position  of  part-time  students.  If  the 
financial  incentive  is  removed,  APUS 
fears  that  evening  course  offerings 
will  be  reduced. 


Delegation  asks  President  for 
emergency  fundraising  drive 


Presidents  meet  with  minister 
to  discuss  funding  formula 
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Women  form  U of  T network  University  College  registrar 


A group  of  women  at  the  University  of 
Toronto  has  formed  a University  of 
Toronto  Women’s  (Staff)  Network. 

The  first  meeting,  attended  by  50 
people,  was  held  in  February.  The  next 
meeting  will  be  held  April  19,  from 
7.30  to  9 a.m.  in  the  Hart  House 
Gallery.  Coffee,  tea,  orange  juice  and 
muffins  will  be  available  and  each  par- 
ticipant is  asked  to  contribute  $2  to 
cover  the  cost.  Meetings  are  scheduled 
for  the  third  Tuesday  of  the  month. 

The  network’s  facilitator  Judith 
Gilliland  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  & 
Science  says  the  focus  of  the  U of  T 
network  will  be  to  provide  a forum 
through  which  women  employed  by 
the  University  can  develop  connec- 
tions with  others.  The  meetings  will 
provide  an  opportunity  for  women  to 
exchange  ideas,  solve  problems  and 
“end  isolation”. 

Women  who  participate  will  be  ex- 
pected to  introduce  themselves,  indi- 


cating where  they  work  and  what  they 
do,  and  identify  some  of  their  particu- 
lar interests  or  needs,  for  example, 
assistance  with  job  searches  or  prepar- 
ation for  interviews,  preparation  of 
resumes,  a squash  partner,  political  ac- 
tivities, and  social  activities. 

Members  of  the  network’s  steering 
committee  will  assist  with  planning  of 
special  lectures  and  speakers,  on-going 
discussion  groups  and  social  functions, 
if  the  network  members  indicate  an  in- 
terest in  such  activities.  The  network 
is  not  intended  to  be  an  adversary  or 
lobby  group. 

Although  the  primary  concern  in 
establishing  the  network  was  to  pro- 
vide women  with  an  opportunity  to 
become  more  effective  in  the  work- 
world  through  sharing  their  know- 
ledge and  experience,  men  would  be 
welcome  to  join. 

For  more  information  on  the  net- 
work telephone  Gilliland  at  978-6057. 


Professor  Glenn  Loney  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  succeed  Professor  Robert 
Mackay  as  registrar  of  University  Col- 
lege. Prof.  Loney  has  been  an  assis- 
tant professor  of  English  for  the  past 
two  years,  following  the  completion  of 
his  PhD  under  Professor  H.R.  Mac- 
Callum.  He  is  a graduate  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan  (BA,  1971  and 


MA,  1973)  and  before  that  attended 
the  University  of  British  Columbia. 
His  teaching  and  research  interests 
focus  on  the  Renaissance;  he  is 
presently  managing  editor  of  the  jour- 
nal Renaissance  and  Reforma- 
tion! Renaissance  et  Reforme. 


PhD  Orals 


Since  it  is  sometimes  neces- 
sary to  change  the  date  or 
time  of  an  oral  examination, 
please  confirm  the  informa- 
tion given  in  these  listings 
with  the  PhD  oral  office, 
telephone  978-5258. 

Monday,  March  28 

George  Dimitri  Sawa, 
Department  of  Middle  East 
& Islamic  Studies,  “Music 
Performance  Practice  in  the 
Early  cAbbasid  Era  ca. 
750-932  A.D.”  Profs.  A. 
Hughes  and  M.E.  Marmura. 
Room  111,  63  St.  George  St., 
2 p.m. 


to  work? 


OMRIO  GAN  HELP! 


If  you’re  between  the  ages  of  15  and  24  and  you  want  to  work  this  summer,  Ontario  can  help 
businesses  and  farmers  hire  you  — by  helping  to  pay  your  wages. 

Through  the  Ontario  Youth  Employment  Program  — OYEP  — Ontario  will  pay  $1.25  an  hour, 
to  a maximum  of  $50  a week,  towards  the  salary  of  every  eligible  young  person  hired. 
WHAT  CAN  YOU  DO?  Read  this  ad  and  make  sure  you  are  eligible.  Then,  cut  it  out  and  take 
it  with  you  when  you  apply  for  summer  jobs.  Employers  may  be  interested  in  learning  more 

about  OYEP. 


You  are  eligible  for  OYEP  if: 

• You  are  between  the  ages  of  15  and  24 

• You  reside  and  are  eligible  to  work  in  Ontario 

• You  are  not  related  to  the  employer 

Employers  are  eligible 
under  OYEP  if: 

• They  have  actively  operated  a business 
or  farm  in  Ontario  for  at  least  one  year 
prior  to  April  11,  1983. 

• They  can  provide  25  to  40  hours  of 
supervised  work  a week  for  between  8 and 
20  consecutive  weeks. 

• They  can  create  new  work,  in  addition  to 
what  they  would  normally  provide,  between 
April  11  and  October  16. 

Last  year  OYEP  helped  Ontario  farmers  and 

businesses  hire  more  than  50,000  young 

people. 


OYEP  is  a popular  program.  Funds  are  limited, 
so  apply  as  soon  as  possible. 

Deadline  for  applications  is  June  10,  1983  or 
earlier  if  all  funds  have  been  allocated. 

For  complete  guidelines,  an  application  or 
more  information  contact  or  ask  employers  to 
contact: 

OYEP 

Ministry  of  Municipal  Affairs  and  Housing 

Subsidies  Branch 

Queen’s  Park 

Toronto,  Ontario 

M7A  2R8 

TOLL-FREE:  1-800-268-7592 
In  Metro  Toronto:  965-0570 
In  Northern  Ontario  (807  area  code): 

(416)  965-0570  collect 


ONTARIO 


HELPS  YOU 


HELP! 


Ontario 


Ministry  of 
Municipal  Affairs 
and  Housing 

Hon.  Claude  F.  Bennett,  Minister 


Please  note:  correction  of 
title,  oral  listed  Bulletin, 
March  7. 

Wednesday,  March  30 

Laura  Suzanne  Westra, 
Department  of  Philosophy, 
“Truth  and  Existence  in 
Thomas  Aquinas.”  Prof.  J.J. 
Owens.  Room  111,  63  St. 
George  St.,  1.30  p.m. 

Monday,  April  4 

Richard  Anthony  Conte, 
Department  of  Psychology, 
“A  Behavioral  and  Psycho- 
physiological  Analysis  of 
Hyperactive  Children.”  Prof. 
M.  Kinsbourne.  Room  309, 

63  St.  George  St.,  10  a.m. 

Tuesday,  April  5 

Juana  Munoz-Liceras, 
Department  of  Education, 
“Markedness,  Contrastive 
Analysis,  and  Their  Implica- 
tions for  the  Acquisition  of 
Spanish  as  a Second 
Language.”  Prof.  P.  Allen. 
Room  111,  63  St.  George  St., 
11  a.m. 

Wednesday,  April  6 

John  W.  Cherwonogrodzky, 
Department  of  Microbiology, 
“Factors  Controlling 
Haemolysin  Production  in 
Vibrio  Parahaemolyticus.” 
Prof.  A.G.  Clark.  Room  309, 
63  St.  George  St.,  10.30  a.m. 

Friday,  April  8 

Lawrence  Jen-An  Chang,  In- 
stitute of  Medical  Science, 
“Normal  and  Abnormal 
Hemopoiesis.”  Prof.  E.A. 
McCulloch.  Room  309,  63  St. 
George  St.,  10  a.m. 

Dorothy  J.  Clandinin, 
Department  of  Education, 
“A  Conceptualization  of  Im- 
age as  a Component  of 
Teacher  Personal  Practical 
Knowledge  in  Primary 
School  Teachers’  Reading 
and  Language  Program.” 
Prof.  M.  Connelly.  Room 
301,  65  St.  George  St., 

10  a.m. 


Clark  Mansfield  Sykes, 
Department  of  Anthropol- 
ogy, “An  Archaeological  and 
Ethnohistorical  Analysis  of 
Huron  Intra-Community  Ex- 
change Systems.”  Prof. 

W.M.  Hurley.  Croft  Chapter 
House,  University  College, 

10  a.m. 

David  John  Tippin,  Depart- 
ment of  Sociology,  “The 
Legitimation  of  Social 
Change:  Ontario  Railways 
and  the  Idea  of  Progress, 
1841-1884.”  Prof.  B.  Baldus. 
Room  111,  63  St.  George  St., 
10  a.m. 

J.  Mark  Keil,  Department  of 
Computer  Science,  “Decom- 
posing Polygons  into  Simpler 
Components.”  Prof.  D.G. 
Corneil.  Room  309,  63  St. 
George  St.,  2 p.m. 

John  McCready,  Faculty  of 
Social  Work,  “Canadian 
Political  Ideology  and  Social 
Policy:  Provincial  Expen- 
diture and  Revenue, 
1947-1960.”  Prof.  E.S. 
Lightman.  Room  111,  63  St. 
George  St.,  2.30  p.m. 

Tuesday,  April  12 

Eva  Seidner-Kedar,  Depart- 
ment of  English,  “ ‘Ghosts  in 
the  Air  of  America’:  Trans- 
formation as  Theme  and 
Technique  in  North 
American  Dark  Romance.” 
Prof.  B.S.  Hayne.  Room  111, 
63  St.  George  St.,  10.30  a.m. 

Friday,  April  15 

Stephen  Regan,  Department 
of  English,  “The  Idea  of  the 
Beautiful  in  Late  Victorian 
Literature:  John  Ruskin, 
Walter  Pater,  Oscar  Wilde, 
and  the  Poets  of  the  1890s.” 
Prof.  J.E.  Chamberlin.  Room 
309,  63  St.  George  St., 

10.30  a.m. 


Job  Openings 

Below  is  a partial  list  of  job  openings  at  the  University.  Inter- 
ested applicants  should  read  the  Promotional  Opportunity 
postings  on  their  staff  bulletin  boards,  or  telephone  the 
Personnel  Office  for  further  information.  The  number  in 
brackets  following  the  name  of  the  department  in  the  list 
indicates  the  personnel  officer  responsible.  Please  call: 

(1)  Sylvia  Holland,  978-6470;  (2)  Steve  Dyce,  978-5468; 

(3)  Jack  Johnston,  978-4419;  (4)  Elaine  Preston,  978-2112; 

(5)  Barbara  Marshall,  978-4834;  (6)  Penny  Tai-Pow,  978-6496. 


Clerk  Typist  III 

($14,130-  16,620-  19,110 
effective  April  1) 

Student  Awards  (2), 
Religious  Studies,  50  percent 
full-time  (4),  Geology  (4) 

Secretary  I 

($14,130-  16,620-  19,110 
effective  April  1) 

Metallurgy  (5),  Music,  ses- 
sional (1) 

Secretary  II 

($15,540-  18,280-21,020 
effective  April  1) 

Admissions  (2),  Ad- 
ministrative Services  (1), 
Comptroller’s  Office  (3) 

Secretary  III 

($17,300  - 20,350  - 23,400 
effective  April  1) 

Speech  Pathology  (2) 


Administrative  Assistant  I 

($17,300  - 20,350  - 23,400 
effective  April  1) 
Mathematics  (4) 

Laboratory  Technician  II 

($17,300  - 20,350  - 23,400 
effective  April  1) 
Department  of  Medicine  (2) 

Research  Officer  I 

($15,540  - 18,280  - 21,020 
effective  April  1) 

Nursing,  50  percent  full-time 
(1) 

Research  Officer  II 

($19,110-22,480-25,850 
effective  April  1) 

Nutritional  Sciences  (5) 

Accountant  V 

($30,600  - 36,000  - 41,400 
effective  April  1) 
Comptroller’s  Office  (3) 
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Cecil  Yip  next  faculty  association  president 


By  Pamela  Cornell 

The  faculty  association  has  been 
evolving  and  maturing  since  it 
signed  the  Memorandum  of  Agreement 
with  the  University  administration  in 
1976,  says  Professor  Cecil  Yip,  ac- 
claimed UTFA  president  March  11.  A 
diabetes  researcher  at  the  Best  Insti- 
tute, he  succeeds  history  professor 
Harvey  Dyck  July  1.  Currently  chair- 
man of  UTFA’s  academic  appoint- 
ments committee,  Professor  Yip  has 
served  for  the  past  two  years  on  the 
Canadian  Association  of  University 
Teachers’  academic  freedom  and 
tenure  committee.  He  has  also  served 
for  two  years  as  UTFA’s  grievance 
vice-president. 

Seven  years  ago,  says  Professor  Yip, 
the  association  had  no  choice  but  to  be 
almost  exclusively  concerned  with 
salaries  and  benefits. 

“Then  last  year,  we  came  through  a 
very  critical  period.  Certification  (as  a 
union)  was  very  much  on  our  minds.  It 
would  have  changed  the  University 
and  could  have  been  very  divisive.  For- 
tunately, a solution  was  found  in 
binding  arbitration.  The  significance 
of  the  arbitrated  award  was  the 
message  it  transmitted  that  faculty 
had  been  underpaid  — not  through  any 
fault  of  the  economy  — but  as  a 
deliberate  policy  of  government.” 

Now  that  that  matter  has  been 
addressed  effectively,  says  Yip,  UTFA 
can  make  an  important  contribution  in 
helping  resolve  wider-ranging  issues. 
The  key,  role  some  UTFA  members 
have  played  in  the  Government  Rela- 
tions Alliance  (GRAUT)  is  an  example. 
That  group  — representing  students, 
staff,  faculty,  alumni,  and  the  adminis- 
tration — has  been  responsible  for 
sending  a delegation  to  meet  with 
Premier  William  Davis  and  has  organ- 
ized a series  of  symposia  on  lobbying, 
alternative  sources  of  funding,  and  the 
need  to  foster  productive  links 
between  the  University  and  high 
technology  industries. 


“There’s  been  a fundamental  change 
in  attitude,”  says  Yip.  “At  one  time, 
the  faculty  association  would  have 
been  reluctant  to  go  to  Queen’s  Park 
and  talk  to  the  politicians.  There  was  a 
lack  of  understanding  of  the  processes 
and  a feeling  that  it  was  up  to  the  ad- 
ministration. Seeing  nothing  happen- 
ing. there  was  no  alternative  but  to 
take  an  active  part.  Now  the  adminis- 
tration is  participating  wholeheartedly 
in  these  joint  efforts  and  the  results 
have  been  fruitful.” 

Yip  deplores  any  hint  of  a them- 
versus-us  attitude.  He  is  particularly 
irritated  by  the  tendency  he  thinks  the 
Governing  Council  has  to  regard  itself 
as  management  and  the  faculty  as 
“factory  workers”. 

“Along  with  the  students  , we’re  the 
essential  component  here.  We’re  what 
makes  the  University  great,  not  the 
Governing  Council.  That  point  should 
not  be  lost.” 

As  UTFA  heads  into  another  year, 
the  biggest  issue  continues  to  be  the 
budget  and  underfunding.  Now  that 
the  funding  award  from  Queen’s  Park 
has  been  indicated,  says  Yip,  the  situa- 
tion is  serious  for  a large  number  of 
University  employees.  He  would  like 
to  see  the  central  administrators  famil- 
iarizing themselves  with  more  specific 
details  on  the  deleterious  effects  of 
terminations.  As  it  is,  he  sees  the  ad- 
ministration leaving  the  divisions  to 
face  up  to  the  consequences,  year  after 
year,  with  no  end  in  sight  and  no 
decisive  action  being  taken  to  halt  the 
downward  spiral. 

To  blame  the  latest  budgetary 
pressures  on  last  year’s  arbitrated 
salary  settlement  he  says  is  simplistic. 

“Who’s  to  say  the  award  didn’t  suc- 
ceed in  putting  pressure  on  Queen’s 
Park?  Without  it,  this  year’s  funding 
increase  might  have  been  only  five 
percent. 

“There  are  other,  more  serious 
issues.  We  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
millions  of  dollars  that  have  gone  down 


FoBowUp 


Opera  student  a Met  winner 

Faculty  of  Music  opera  student 
Joanne  Kolomyjec  was  one  of  11 
winners  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
Auditions  held  in  New  York  March 
13.  Twenty-nine  performers  from 
the  US  and  Canada  participated. 

As  a finalist,  Kolomyjec,  who 
graduates  this  year  and  will  become 
a member  of  the  Canadian  Opera 
Company  ensemble,  receives  $5,000 
and  performed  yesterday  afternoon 
on  the  Met  stage  with  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  Orchestra.  She 
sang  “A  Fuggi  il  tradior”  from  Don 
Giovanni,  Rusalka’s  aria  “Song  to 
the  Moon”,  by  Dvorak,  and  two 
duets  with  Other  winners. 

Past  Canadian  winners  of  the  Met 
Opera  Auditions  are  Teresa  Stratas 
and  Judith  Forst. 


Bobechko’s  incredible  hook 

Dr.  Walter  Bobechko’s  super  stabil- 
ity fusion  operation  to  correct  spinal 
curvature  is  scheduled  to  be  shown 
on  the  television  program  That’s  In- 
credible tonight  at  8 p.m.  on  ABC. 
Bobechko,  a paediatric  orthopaedic 
surgeon,  invented  a movable  hook 
for  the  operation  with  the  help  of  his 
son  Kevin,  an  engineering  student. 

( Bulletin , Jan.  10) 


Lectures  for  the  unemployed 

More  than  60  Scarborough  residents 
have  become  involved  in  Scar- 
borough Collie’s  program  of  free 
university  instruction  for  local 
unemployed.  Both  regular  and 
special  lectures  are  being  offered  by 
the  college. 

The  special  lectures,  on  “Social 
Change  in  Canada”,  organized  with 
the  support  of  the  Scarborough 
Public  Library  Board,  are  held  at 
Cedarbrae  Public  Library  every  Fri- 
day afternoon.  They  are  open  to  any 
unemployed  person  regardless  of 
previous  academic  background. 

The  lecture  series  is  attracting  an 
average  of  25  people  each  week,  ac- 
cording to  sociology  professor  John 
Alan  Lee,  who  initiated  the 
program. 

“The  age  range  is  from  early  20s 
to  the  60s,  which  makes  for  a lively 
class  discussion,”  says  Prof.  Lee. 

Six  professors  in  sociology,  phil- 
osophy and  psychology,  all  from 
Scarborough  College,  are  conduct- 
ing the  lectures  without  payment. 

As  the  second  part  of  the  program 
for  the  unemployed,  the  campus  has 
opened  20  of  its  regular  university 
courses  ranging  from  anthropology 
to  fine  arts  to  any  unemployed  resi- 
dent who  would  like  to  sit  in.  About 
40  residents  have  already  applied. 


the  drain  to  bail  out  UTLAS  (U  of  T 
Library  Automation  Systems). 

“And  this  university  should  be  look- 
ing seriously  at  the  question  of  enrol- 
ment. A three  percent  increase  — 
about  1,000  students  — would  mean 
the  equivalent  of  about  40  faculty  jobs, 
in  formula  funding  alone,  without  tui- 
tion fees.” 

Wastefulness  in  the  physical  opera- 
tion of  the  University  could  be  reduced 
by  streamlining  certain  procedures 
and  cutting  down  on  paperwork,  he 
suggests.  For  example,  an  electrician 
from  physical  plant  might  be  in  a par- 
ticular building  to  fix  something  and 
there  might  turn  out  to  be  something 
else  in  the  next  room  that  had  broken 
down  after  the  first  request  had  gone 
in;  but  that  second  repair  couldn’t  be 
made  unless  there  was  a written  work 
order.  The  electrician  doesn’t  seem  to 
be  able  simply  to  telephone  the  office 
for  authorization,  observes  Yip. 

On  inefficiencies  associated  with 
tenure,  he  avoids  a hardline  union 
brotherhood  position. 

“Tenure  should  not  mean  a job  for 
life.  It’s  very  important  because  it 
guarantees  faculty  the  freedom  to 
speak  their  minds;  without  it,  many  a 


legitimate  grievance  would  not  have 
been  brought  forward.  If  there  is 
cause,  however,  a tenured  person 
should  be  dismissed  and  it  would  not 
serve  either  the  University  or  the 
faculty  if  UTFA  responded  in  a knee- 
jerk  fashion  — just  fighting  as  a mat- 
ter of  course.  If  we  saw  that  a case 
was  not  worthwhile,  we  would  avoid 
going  to  battle  over  it.  Similarly,  we 
have  dissuaded  people  from  pursuing 
grievances  that  had  little  justification. 

“But  dismissing  a tenured  person 
for  cause  is  a very  serious  action.  A 
more  humane  alternative  would  be 
early  retirement  with  minimal 
penalty.” 

Cecil  Yip  would  never  have  taken  on 
the  UTFA  presidency  if  it  were  not  for 
his  willingness  to  delegate.  The  only 
way  he  can  see  to  juggle  the  dual 
responsibilities  of  association  work 
and  a large  and  very  active  research 
project  (see  story  page  6)  is  to  let  the 
capable  individuals  in  both  groups  hold 
the  fort  when  necessary. 

“Basically,  I’m  not  a politician.  I’m  a 
scientist.  But  I see  the  role  of  Univer- 
sity faculty  extending  beyond  in- 
dividual pursuits.” 


Salary  and  benefits 
negotiations  under  way 


Salary  and  benefits  negotiations  are  in 
full  swing.  To  date,  the  staff  associa- 
tion has  had  four  bargaining  sessions 
with  the  administration  and  the  fac- 
ulty association  has  had  two. 

While  a five  percent  economic  in- 
crease is  pretty  well  a foregone  conclu- 
sion under  the  Ontario  government’s 
restraint  legislation,  uncertainties 
exist  as  to  what  is  allowed  and  what  is 
not  when  it  comes  to  negotiating 
benefits. 

“We’re  operating  in  a peculiar  con- 
text,” says  UTFA  president  Harvey 
Dyck.  “Everyone  is  unaccustomed  to 
the  new  rules.  If  there’s  a lack  of 
agreement,  it’s  not  clear  how  to  break 
an  impasse.  But  otherwise,  all  is  well.” 

Heading  the  UTFA  negotiating 
team  is  electrical  engineering  pro- 
fessor Adel  Sedra.  Others  at  the 
bargaining  table  for  UTFA  are  Pro- 


fessors Nanda  Choudhry  and  Jack 
Wayne,  librarian  Alan  Horne,  and  ex- 
ecutive assistant  Victoria  Grabb. 

David  Askew  of  the  Career  Counsel- 
ling & Placement  Centre  is  leading  the 
UTSA  negotiating  team  of  Pauline 
Burke,  Dagmar  Mills,  UTSA  president 
Michael  Jackel  and,  as  an  observer, 
Dyane  Matthews. 

The  administration’s  group  is 
headed  by  Vice-President  Business  Af- 
fairs Alexander  Pathy  and  includes: 
David  Nowlan,  vice-president 
(research  and  planning);  William  Alex- 
ander, vice-president  (personnel  and 
student  affairs);  and  Vice-Provost 
William  Saywell.  Sitting  in  as 
observers  for  the  administration  are 
Personnel  director  Robert  Brown  and 
Assistant  Vice-President  (Finance) 
Robert  White. 
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Cecil  Yip’s  research  aims  to  replace 
insulin  injections  with  synthetic  compound 


by  Pamela  Cornell 

Professor  Cecil  Yip  has  a standing 
order  every  Wednesday  for  human 
placenta  from  Women’s  College 
Hospital.  The  placenta  provides  the 
cells  which  are  an  integral  part  of  his 
diabetes  research  at  the  Best  Insti- 
tute. Professor  Yip’s  specific  goal  is  to 
understand  how  insulin  functions  on 
the  cell  surface  — how  it  binds  with 
the  cell. 

A hormone  produced  by  the  pan- 
creas and  first  isolated  in  1921  by  Sir 
Frederick  Banting  and  Dr.  Charles 
Best,  insulin  is  essential  for  the 
metabolization  of  carbohydrates,  and 
secondary  proteins  and  fats.  In  indivi- 
duals suffering  from  diabetes  mellitus, 
this  process  is  disturbed,  resulting  in 
weakness,  weight  loss,  excessive  appe- 
tite and  thirst,  and  the  excretion  of  ex- 
cessive amounts  of  glucose-laden 
urine. 

There  are  two  types  of  diabetes.  The 
first  type  — sometimes  referred  to  as 
juvenile  diabetes  — is  insulin  depen- 
dent; sufferers  from  that  type  depend 
on  insulin  injections  to  keep  them 
alive.  The  second  type  — known  as 
mature-onset  diabetes  because  it 
typically  develops  in  middle  age  — is 
insulin  independent.  In  fact,  most 
cases  are  actually  insulin  resistant. 
Treatment  for  this  type  of  diabetes  is 
an  oral  drug  (tolbutamide  is  the  most 
common)  from  the  general  chemical 
category  called  sulfonyl  ureas. 

“To  understand  how  insulin  works 
on  the  cell  surface,  we  must  first 
understand  the  structure  of  the  cell 


surface,  particularly  of  the  hormone 
receptors,”  says  Prof.  Yip. 

“In  the  majority  of  insulin  resistant 
cases,  the  defect  relates  to  the  recep- 
tors; either  there  are  not  enough  or 
the  insulin  doesn’t  bind  as  well  for 
some  reason.  With  the  remaining 
cases  of  insulin  resistance,  the  problem 
isn’t  with  binding;  it’s  something  fur- 
ther along  in  the  process.” 

The  binding  of  a hormone  with  a cell 
is  the  primary  step  for  the  hormone  to 
act.  What  Yip  wants  to  do  is  isolate 
the  portion  of  the  receptor  that  is  ac- 
tually linked  to  the  insulin,  then 
analyze  the  “fit”.  (Biological  fitting 
together  can  take  various  forms,  such 
as  an  enzyme  reaction  or  an  antibody 
reaction.) 

The  initial  difficulty  Yip  had  to  over- 
come in  his  study  is  that  binding  is  a 
dynamic  process;  in  other  words,  it  js 
reversible.  The  hormone  and  the 
receptor  can  come  apart  as  easily  as 
they  came  together. 

“We’ve  made  it  impossible  for  them 
to  come  apart,”  says  Yip.  “The  trick  is 
to  make  the  insulin  sensitive  to  light 
by  adding  a chemical  reagent  (azido 
compound).  Then  we  shine  a light  on 
the  insulin  after  it  is  bound  to  the 
receptor  and  the  two  form  a covalent 
bond  (that  is,  they  share  a pair  of  elec- 
trons, one  being  provided  by  each 
atom). 

“It’s  tricky,  like  taking  a picture. 

But  once  we’ve  succeeded  in  hooking 
them  together  permanently,  we  can 
pull  the  cell  apart  to  see  precisely  what 
the  insulin  is  bound  to.” 


Light  bonding  is  widely  used  as  a 
general  method  and  is  applied  to  a 
variety  of  hormones.  It  was  first 
described  in  a short  paper  Yip  wrote  in 
1978.  Since  then,  there  have  been 
refinements,  but  he  is  still  recognized 
internationally  as  the  originator. 

When  Yip  began  using  light  to  bind 
cells  and  hormones,  his  source  was  an 
ordinary  General  Electric  sunlamp. 
Because  the  light  was  so  diffused,  it 
took  20  to  30  minutes  to  complete  a 
reaction.  Now  he  dons  green  welding 
goggles  and  switches  on  a mercury 
lamp.  So  intense  is  its  focused  light, 
the  job  can  be  done  in  30  seconds. 
(Another  recent  acquisition  is  the  high 
performance  liquid  chromatograph 
that  helps  him  quickly  separate  and 
purify  beef  insulin  derivatives.) 

Yip’s  study  of  the  bond  between  hor- 
mone and  cell  surface  indicates  the 
presence  of  three  forms  of  receptor. 
The  forms  differ  from  one  another  in 
their  ability  to  bind  insulin,  with  some 
having  a much  higher  affinity  for  the 
hormone.  There  is  also  evidence  that 
these  receptor  forms  are  interchange- 
able — that  they  can  change  form 
through  oxidation-reduction  (a 
chemical  reaction  involving  the 
transfer  of  electrons  from  one  atom, 
ion,  or  molecule  to  another). 

By  regulating  the  proportion  of  the 
three  receptor  forms,  the  cell  would 
have  a method  of  fine-tuning  the  bind- 
ing of  insulin.  A higher  proportion  of 
those  with  a low  affinity  manifests 
itself  as  insulin  resistance.  This  might 
reflect  the  metabolic  state  of  a cell, 
says  Yip,  who  is  trying  to  manipulate 


cells  to  see  if  he  can  shift  them  from 
one  metabolic  state  to  another. 

Yip  wants  to  employ  his  techniques 
to  determine  the  shape  and  fit  of  the 
receptor  portion  of  the  cell  surface. 

His  hope  is  eventually  to  make  a syn- 
thetic compound  that  could  mimic  in- 
sulin by  fitting  the  required  configura- 
tion. This  compound  would  be,  taken 
orally  by  diabetics  (Type  I)  now  depen- 
dent on  insulin  injections.  Being  a syn- 
thetic, the  compound  would  have  the 
added  advantage  of  not  being  subject 
to  natural  degradation. 

“We’re  looking  for  the  peptide  (a 
compound  of  two  or  more  amino  acids) 
that  binds  with  insulin,”  he  says.  “But 
with  that  kind  of  goal,  we  can  expect 
keen  competition  from  the  drug  com- 
panies. They  have  the  risk  capital  to 
explore  wild  concepts  like  this. 

“University-based  researchers  live 
in  fear  of  judgement  day  — the  day  the 
grant  application  is  reviewed.  In  the 
current  tight-funding  situation,  that 
fear  makes  us  careful  to  balance  the 
amount  of  high  risk  research  we  do 
with  the  low-risk  stuff,  such  as  con- 
firming someone  else’s  findings  or 
refining  the  design  of  an  experimental 
approach.  That  way,  when  we  re-apply 
for  funding,  we  can  point  to  how  we’ve 
been  sailing  along  with  testable 
hypotheses.  Of  course,  it  would  be 
much  more  exciting  to  be  searching  for 
a new  factor  whose  existence  you  have 
postulated  but  your  hypothesis  could 
turn  out  to  be  totally  wrong,  in  which 
case  you’d  have  nothing  to  show  after 
maybe  two  or  three  years  of 
research.” 


Play  it  safe!  witutheNEw 


Eyegard 


Features: 

* better  ventilation  to 
reduce  fogging. 

* more  comfortable  “3  point” 
fit  for  all  head  sizes. 

* exclusive  Safe-T-Rim  lens  groove 
keeps  lenses  in  place. 

Available  in  Plano  or  Prescription. 
Complete  with  adjustable 
headband  and  carrying  case. 


Available  exclusively  through 

IMPERIAL  OPTICAL  CANADA 


Transfer  payments 

Continued  from  Page  1 

1982  and  has  been  frozen  since  then, 
the  government  is  allowed  to  freeze 
cash  transfers  at  the  1982-83  level  un- 
til the  formula  is  revised.  Cash 
transfers  for  education  amounted  to 
$1,699  billion  in  1982-83  and  under  the 
restraints  would  be  $1,781  billion.  The 
increase  for  Canada  would  be  seven 
percent  (including  one  percent  for 
population  growth).  For  Ontario  it 
would  be  6.7  percent. 

Miller  is  said  to  be  unhappy  at  the 
new  element  of  conditionality  con- 
tained in  the  transfers.  It  is  still  up  to 
the  provinces  to  decide  how  the  money 
will  be  divided  between  health  and 
education,  but  it  is  clear  that  the 
federal  government  wants  these  cate- 
gories identified  separately.  By  put- 
ting a “six  and  five”  cap  on  education 
but  not  on  health  it  has  taken  a swing 
at  what  used  to  be  a block  grant. 

It  would  be  a highly  unusual  step  if 
Miller  were  to  reduce  funding  to  the 
universities,  says  one  of  his  aides,  but 
it  is  also  unusual  for  the  federal 
government  to  change  the  direction  of 
its  funding  program.  Last  year  the 
federal  government’s  cuts  were  bigger 
in  dollars,  but  the  way  the  funding  was 
delivered  was  not  changed  — and 
Miller  did  not  threaten  to  roll  back  the 
increases  he  had  promised. 

David  Nowlan,  U of  T’s  vice- 
president  for  research  and  planning, 
says  he’s  hoping  the  threatened 
rollback  is  simple  political  gamesman- 
ship between  the  provincial  and 
federal  governments.  “If  it’s  not, 
we’re  in  even  deeper  trouble  than  we 
think  we  are.”  Nowlan  says  a rollback 
would  be  almost  unthinkable.  “Any 
time  I have  thought  about  it,”  he  says, 
“I  have  dismissed  the  thought  from 
my  mind.  I prefer  not  to  think  about 


it.”  No  special  provision  is  being  made 
for  such  an  event  in  the  budget. 

The  Association  of  Universities  & 
Colleges  of  Canada  regards  the  next 
two  years  as  an  extension  of  EPF  and 
has  urged  that  the  federal  and  provin- 
cial governments  assess  the  needs  of 
the  university  system  and  devise  a for- 
mula that  meets  them. 

The  Canadian  Association  of  Univer- 
sity Teachers  has  called  the  plan 
nonsensical.  Those  denied  access  to 
universities  will  probably  be  forced 
into  more  costly  job-creation  pro- 
grams, says  Ken  McGovern,  president 
of  the  association. 

Following  news  of  the  cut  in  transfer 
payments  was  an  announcement  that 
student  loans  will  increase.  The 
federal  government  plans  to  spend  an 
extra  $60  million  during  the  next  two 
years,  when  transfer  payments  for 
education  are  being  held  down,  to 
make  things  financially  easier  on 
students.  Under  a proposed  amend- 
ment to  the  Canada  Student  Loans 
Act,  those  who  can’t  find  work  after 
graduation  would  be  given  an  extra  18 
months  before  they  have  to  begin 
repayment.  For  the  first  time,  loans 
would  be  available  to  between  20,000 
and  30,000  part-time  students.  The 
weekly  ceiling  for  loans  to  full-time 
students  would  increase  from  $56.25 
to  $100. 

Federal  Finance  Minister  Marc 
Lalonde  promised  when  he  gave  notice 
to  the  provincial  governments  that 
contributions  to  post-secondary  educa- 
tion would  be  reduced  as  part  of  the 
federal  anti-inflationary  program  that 
the  cuts  would  be  offset  by  increases  in 
other  federal  programs  for  young 
people. 
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Civic  honours  for  U of  T 


Posthumous  award  for  Eric  Arthur. 


Discipline  procedure  recommended 


The  University  of  Toronto  and  several 
of  its  faculty- members  were  honoured 
at  the  Civic  Honours  Day  ceremony  at 
City  Hall  March  7.  The  ceremony  was 
attended  by  President  James  Ham  and 
Governing  Council  chairman  John 
Whitten.  Civic  Honours  Day  is  held 
each  year  in  conjunction  with  the  city’s 
birthday  to  acknowledge  and  recog- 
nize contributions  of  individuals  and 
groups  who  have  enhanced  the  quality 
of  life  in  Toronto. 

A posthumous  Award  of  Merit  was 
given  by  the  Toronto  Historical  Board 
to  Professor  Eric  Arthur  (1898-1982), 
“distinguished  and  dedicated  citizen, 
architect,  educator  and  author”.  Prof. 
Arthur  died  in  November. 

The  University  was  given  an  Award 
of  Merit  by  the  historical  board  for 
“the  preservation  and  careful 
rehabilitation  of  the  exterior  fabric  of 
the  Sandford  Fleming  Building”.  The 
architectural  firm  of 
Page  & Steele  designed 
completely  new  facilities 
within  the  original  walls 
of  the  building  after  a 
1977  fire  destroyed  the 
interior. 

Dr.  Paul  Walfish,  pro- 
fessor of  medicine  and 
pediatrics,  and  director 
of  the  Thyroid  Research 
Laboratory  and  Endo- 
crine Division  at  Mt. 

Sinai  Hospital,  received 
an  Award  of  Merit  from 
the  city  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a newborn 
screening  program  for 
the  early  detection  and 
treatment  of  infants  with 
deficient  thyroid  func- 
tion. A preliminary  pilot 
program  study  in  Mt. 

Sinai  Hospital  in  1973 
was  followed  by  an  ex- 
tension of  the  program  to 
include  all  of  Metro- 
politan Toronto  by  1975, 
and  the  establishment  of 
this  service  throughout 
the  entire  province  by 
1978.  Infants  affected  by 
neonatal  hypothyroidism 


are  at  risk  for  the  development  of  men- 
tal retardation  if  not  treated  within 
the  first  several  weeks  of  life.  Over  the 
past  10  years,  more  than  100  Toronto 
infants  with  neonatal  hypothyroidism 
have  been  detected  and  treated  with 
thyroid  hormone  within  the  first  two 
to  four  weeks  of  life. 

A Medal  of  Service  was  presented  to 
U of  T President  Emeritus  Claude 
Bissell.  Medals  of  Service  are 
presented  to  persons  appointed  by 
Toronto  City  Council  who  have  served 
without  payment  on  a board  or  com- 
mission for  at  least  five  years.  Pro- 
fessor Bissell  has  been  chairman  of  the 
Civic  Awards  of  Merit  committee. 

The  City  of  Toronto  Book  Award  to 
history  professor  Michael  Bliss  for  his 
book  The  Discovery  of  Insulin  was  also 
presented  at  the  ceremony. 


A new  procedure  for  suspension  of 
faculty  members  without  pay  in 
serious  cases  of  misconduct  that  fall 
short  of  grounds  for  dismissal  has  been 
recommended  by  the  Academic 
Discipline  Review  Group. 

The  group,  chaired  by  Professor 
Hudson  Janisch  of  law,  was  estab- 
lished by  David  Strangway,  vice- 
president  and  provost,  last  fall. 

Persistent  neglect  of  teaching 
responsibilities  such  as  failure  to  teach 


classes  or  excessive  delays  in  reading  a 
thesis,  refusal  to  undertake  academic 
responsibilities,  sexual  harassment 
and  abuse  of  staff  by  faculty  members 
would  be  punishable  in  this  way.  The 
committee  says  such  cases  are  rare, 
but  they  must  be  provided  for. 

It  has  asked  the  administration  to 
consult  with  the  University  of  Toronto 
Faculty  Association  so  that  Article  5 
of  the  Memorandum  of  Agreement  can 
be  expanded. 


Award  for  preservation  of  Sandford  Fleming. 


PACIS  report  basis  for 
April  retreat 


The  as-yet-unpublished  report  of  the 
Presidential  Advisory  Committee  on 
Institutional  Strategy  (PACIS)  will 
form  the  basis  for  discussion  when  the 
University’s  principals,  deans,  and 
departmental  chairmen  gather  at  the 
Guild  Inn  April  28  for  the  second  day- 
long retreat  of  this  year.  Following  a 
brief  introductory  session,  the  gather- 
ing will  divide  up  into  eight  discussion 
groups,  then  report  back  at  the  end  of 
the  day. 

Heading  the  list  of  topics  is  appoint- 
ments policy,  incorporating  such 
issues  as  tenure,  early  retirements, 
and  contractually  limited  term  ap- 
pointments. This  has  been  talked 


Massey  College 

Professor  Rose  Sheinin  of 
microbiology  has  been  elected  a senior 
fellow  of  Massey  College.  Dr.  Fraser 
Mustard,  chairman  of  the  Canadian  In- 
stitute for  Advanced  Research,  has 
been  named  an  associate  of  the 
college. 


about  before,  says  Vice-President  & 
Provost  David  Strangway,  but  this 
time  discussion  will  probably  be  more 
sharply  focused. 

Criteria  and  procedures  for  change 
as  expressed  each  year  in  the  budget 
guidelines  is  another  area  of  concern, 
as  is  the  question  of  maximizing'  in- 
come. The  fourth  topic  being  dealt 
with  in  the  PACIS  report  is  services  — 
including  libraries,  undergraduate  in- 
structional equipment,  and  physical 
plant.  On  those  matters,  the  provost  is 
anticipating  “a  lot  of  strong 
statements”. 

Strangway  says  the  PACIS  report 
probably  won’t  be  published  until  just 
before  the  retreat.  Although  a 
substantial  portion  has  already  been 
written,  there  will  have  to  be  consider- 
able discussion  to  ensure  that  different 
sections  written  by  different  groups  do 
not  point  in  different  directions,  he 
says. 

Also  on  the  agenda  for  discussion  at 
the  retreat  will  be  research  structures, 
admissions,  enrolment,  the  funding 
formula,  and  criteria  for  the  assess- 
ment of  creative  professional 
achievement. 


The  University  of  Toronto  Bookroom 

IS  PLEASED  TO  ANNOUNCE  A DISCUSSION  ON: 


RALPH 

Nader 


Wed.,  April  6,4  pm 

in  the 

Hart  House  Debates  Room 

Mr.  Nader  will  be  speaking  on  the 
book,  Reagan’s  Ruling  Class,  a 
book  sponsored  and  co-researched  by 
him  and  written  by  two  of  his  colleagues 
Ronald  Brownstein  and  Nina  Easton. 

Reagan’s  Ruling  Class,  a comprehen- 
sive work  providing  the  inside  story 
on  the  Reagan  administration’s  top  100 
appointees,  is  a most  important  political 
book  that  should  concern  Canadians. 

Mr.  Nader’s  insights  and  comments 
on  Canada/US  relations  are  likely 
to  inspire  a rather  provocative  discus- 
sion. 

Reagan’s  Ruling  Class 
by  Ronald  Brownstein  and 
Nina  Easton 
with  an  introduction  by 
Ralph  Nader 

Presidential  Accountability  Group 
(cloth) 

$35.50 


por  more  information  call: 

The  UofT  Bookroom 


978-7088 

Autographed  copies  of 

Reagan’s  Ruling  Class 

will  be  available. 


REAGAN’S 

TJULING 

XvCLASS 


RONALD  UKOVCNSTL IN 
NINA  1:  ASTON 
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ROBERT  LANSDALE 


COUNCIL  OF  THE  SCHOOL  OF  GRADUATE  STUDIES 

NOTICE  OF  ELECTION 

STUDENT  NOMINATIONS  OPEN 

Three  student  representatives  will  be  elected  for  each  of  the  four  divi- 
sions of  the  graduate  school.  Nomination  forms  may  be  obtained  at 

any  graduate  department  office,  the  Graduate  Students’  Union,  and 
the  School  of  Graduate  Studies.  Student  nominations  will  be  open 
until  April  1 at  4 p.m.  Complete  nomination  forms  must  be  returned  to 
the  office  of  the  School  of  Graduate  Studies  prior  to  this  time  to  be 

valid. 

Elected  members  will  serve  for  one  year  until  June  30, 1984.  Election 

will  be  by  mailed  ballot. 

Constituencies  — 

Three  Representatives  Each 

Division  1 — The  Humanities 

Division  II  — The  Social  Sciences 

Classical  Studies 

Anthropology 

Comparative  Literature 

Criminology 

Drama 

Economics 

East  Asian  Studies 

Education 

English 

Geography 

French  Language  & Literature 

Industrial  Relations 

Germanic  Languages  & Literatures 

International  Studies 

History 

Law 

History  of  Art 

Library  & Information  Science 

History  & Philosophy  of  Science  & 

Management  Studies 

Technology 

Master's  in  Teaching 

Italian  Studies 

McLuhan  Program 

Linguistics 

Planning 

Medieval  Studies 

Policy  Analysis 

Middle  East  & Islamic  Studies 

Political  Science 

Museum  Studies 

Russian  & Eastern  European  Studies 

Music 

Social  Work 

Near  Eastern  Studies 

Sociology 

Philosophy 

Urban  & Community  Studies 

Religious  Studies 

Slavic  Languages  & Literatures 

Division  IV  — The  Life  Sciences 

South  Asian  Studies 

Anatomy 

Spanish  & Portuguese 

Biochemistry 

Division  III  - The  Physical  Sciences  c3  Blochemistry 

Aerospace  Science  & Engineering 

Community  Health 

Architecture 

Dentistry 

Astronomy 

Forestry 

Biomedical  Engineering 

Immunology 

Chemical  Engineering  & Applied  Chemistry  Medical  Biophysics 

Chemistry 

Medical  Science 

Civil  Engineering 

Microbiology 

Computer  Science 

Nursing 

Electrical  Engineering 

Nutritional  Sciences 

Environmental  Studies 

Pathology 

Geology 

Pharmacology 

Industrial  Engineering 

Pharmacy 

Mathematics  & Applied  Mathematics 

Physiology 

Mechanical  Engineering 

Psychology 

Metallurgy  & Materials  Science 

Speech  Pathology 

Physics 

Statistics 

Transportation 

Zoology 

FitFive.  j|_ 

k Just  for  youT 


FITNESS  at  your  own  pace  . . doing  the  things  you 
like  to  do 

That's  FitFive.  A personal  activities  guide  specially 
designed  to  encourage  and  monitor  your  physical  activity 
. and  it  can  help  improve  aerobic  capacity. 

Best  of  all,  it  doesnt  matter  whether  you're  into  fitness 

or  not  Because  FitFive  is  helpful  for  anyone,  at  any  level. 



FitFive.  Pick  up  your  free  Level  1 pamphlet  at  most 
libraries,  sporting  goods  stores  and  municipal  recreation 
centres,  or  send  this  coupon: 


FitFive,  Fitness  Ontario 
Queens  Park,  Ontario  M7A  2R9 

Yes,  send  me  my  free  FitFive  Level  1 pamphlet 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


CITY 


POSTAL  CODE 


Ministry  of  Reuben  Baetz 

-r  , Minister 

Tourism  and  w,n,am  Davis. 

Recreation  Premier 


Ontario 


r 


Fitness 
Ontario 
En  forme 


Co-opted  membership  of 
Governing  Council 
committees  and  subcommittees 


Members  of  the  University  community 
are  invited  to  submit  nominations  for 
the  co-opted  membership  of  the  follow- 
ing committees  and  subcommittees: 
Academic  Affairs  Committee; 
Academic  Appeals  Board;  Subcommit- 
tee on  Admissions  & Awards;  Subcom- 
mittee on  Curriculum  & Standards; 
and  Honorary  Degrees  Committee. 

It  is  anticipated  that  a limited 
number  of  co-optees  will  also  be  re- 
quired for  the  following:  Business  Af- 
fairs Committee;  Committee  on  Cam- 
pus & Community  Affairs;  Planning  & 


Resources  Committee;  and  Planning 
Subcommittee. 

Nominations  should  include:  (1)  A 
brief  and  relevant  curriculum  vitae 
and  (2)  An  indication,  if  possible,  of  the 
nominee’s  willingness  to  serve,  if 
selected,  for  a period  longer  than  one 
year. 

Nominations  should  be  sent  to  John 
G.  Dimond,  secretary,  Governing 
Council,  room  106,  Simcoe  Hall.  The 
deadline  for  nominations  is  2^  noon, 
April  15. 


Books 


March 

Canada  as  a Principal  Power,  by 

John  Kirton  and  David  Dewitt  (John 
Wiley  & Sons;  480  pages;  $18.95).  Tak- 
ing issue  with  traditional  conceptions 
of  Canada  as  a small  dependent  of  the 
US  or  a middle  power  pursuing  inter- 
nationalist mediation  abroad,  this  book 
argues  that  Canada  has  now  become 
one  of  the  principal  powers  of  the 
globe,  with  a primary  responsibility 
for  determining  international  order  in 
accordance  with  its  distinctive  values. 

Seneca’s  Troades:  A Literary  Intro- 
duction with  Text,  Translation,  and 
Commentary,  by  Elaine  Fantham 
(Princeton  University  Press;  465 
pages;  $53).  Fantham  provides  a fresh 
Latin  text  of  Seneca’s  Troades  and  an 
English  version,  with  an  extensive  in- 
troduction and  critical  commentary  — 
the  first  separate  treatment  of  the 
play  in  English  since  Kingery’s  1908 
edition.  Arguing  that  the  Troades  was 
not  intended  for  stage  production,  the 
author  also  discusses  the  atmosphere 
of  Rome  at  the  time  the  play  was  writ- 
ten, when  both  political  and  poetic  life 
were  felt  to  be  in  decline. 

The  Successful  Dragons:  A Natural 
History  of  Extinct  Reptiles,  by 

Christopher  McGowan  (Samuel 
Stevens;  255  pages;  $29.95).  In  this  in- 
tegration of  what  we  know  about  liv- 
ing animals  and  those  of  the  distant 
past,  McGowan  presents  up-to-date  in- 
formation from  recent  discoveries. 

Athletes’  Rights  in  Canada,  by  Bruce 
Kidd  and  Mary  Eberts  (Ontario 
Ministry  of  Tourism  & Recreation;  147 
pages;  $3).  An  examination  of  the 
treatment  of  national  and  provincial 
team  members  in  the  Olympic  sports. 
The  authors  found  that  there  is  little 
protection  of  basic  civil  rights  in  the 
administration  of  these  sports.  They 
document  the  rights  athletes  enjoy 
under  Canadian  law  and  put  forward  a 
number  of  proposals  for  reform. 


February 

Activated  Sludge  Process:  Theory 
and  Practice,  by  Jerzy  J.  Ganczarczyk 
(Marcel  Dekker;  288  pages;  $59.75). 
Activated  sludge  has  been  the  basic 
biological  waste-water  treatment  pro- 
cess for  more  than  six  decades.  The 
author  provides  a comprehensive 
single  source  covering  all  aspects  of 
process  applications. 

The  Rusyn-Ukrainians  of 
Czechoslovakia:  An  Historical 
Survey,  by  Paul  R.  Magocsi  (Wilhelm 
Braumiiller  University  Publishers;  94 
pages;  $9.75).  This  is  the  first  history 
of  Rusyns  living  within  the  boundaries 
of  today’s  Czechoslovakia  that  covers 
the  period  from  earliest  times  to  the 
present. 

Jeffrey’s  Criticism,  edited  by  Peter 
Morgan  (Scottish  Academic  Press;  181 
pages;  ^8.25).  Francis  Jeffrey 
(1773-1850)  was  a critic  who  revealed 
the  spirit  of  his  age,  and  influenced  his 
peers  by  the  boldness  and  rationality 
of  his  judgements.  This  selection  of  his 
contributions  to  the  Edinburgh  Review 
is  the  first  edition  of  his  criticism  since 
1910. 


EASTER  SPECIAL 
^r=:  (March  28  - April  15) 

FIT  TEST  $5  (regularly  $10) 

The  general  fitness  assessment  includes  cardiovascular  fitness, 
anthropometry,  strength  & flexibility  tests,  exercise  electrocardiogram 
analysis,  & personal  consultation. 

For  further  information  and  to  arrange  appointments,  call  the  U of  T 
Fitness  Office,  978-3084. 
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Report  of  the  Presidential  Working  Group 
on  the  Academic  Role  of  the  Colleges 
on  the  St.  George  Campus 


To  Dr.  J.M.  Ham,  President  of  the  University  of  Toronto: 

We,  the  undersigned,  submit  for  your  consideration  this  report  on 
the  academic  role  of  the  Colleges  on  the  St.  George  Campus. 
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Secretary  to  the  Working  Group 


The  Working  Group  on  the  academic 
role  of  the  St.  George  campus  col- 
leges in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and 
Science  of  the  University  of  Toronto 
was  appointed  by  the  President  in 
September,  1982.  The  President 
defined  its  task  as  follows: 

"The  task  is  to  consider  the  aca- 
demic roles  of  the  Colleges  on  the  St. 
George  Campus,  their  relationships 
to  departments,  to  the  Faculty  of  Arts 
and  Science  and  to  the  University, 
and  to  set  out  means  for  giving  sub- 
stance to  these  roles  through  these 
relationships.  It  is  desirable  that  the 
Working  Group  report  by  1 February 

1983- 

"The  reaffirmation  and  revitaliza- 
tion of  the  academic  role  of  the 


Colleges  in  a manner  properly  com- 
plementary to  that  of  the  Depart- 
ments can  bring  a renewed  measure 
of  coherence  and  strength  to  Uni- 
versity studies  in  Arts  and  Science. 
The  University  as  a whole  stands  in 
need  of  the  leadership  that  this  re- 
affirmation can  achieve  if  it  is  pur- 
sued with  a sense  of  opportunity  in 
these  difficult  times." 

The  Working  Group  was  asked  to 
"proceed  as  expeditiously  as  possible 
in  the  spirit  and  from  the  ground  of 
the  Memorandum  of  Understanding, 
supplemented  by  the  experience  with 
academic  planning  for  arts  and 
science  that  has  accumulated  since 
the  signing  of  the  Memorandum . " 

To  this  general  statement  the  Presi- 


dent appended  the  following  points 
"to  establish  a frame  of  reference 
within  which  the  Working  Group 
was  requested  to  focus  its  considera- 
tion": 

"1  The  University  of  Toronto  contains 
within  it  a federation  freely  entered 
into  by  all  parties.  The  federated 
character  of  the  University  has  impor- 
tant consequences  for  studies  in  arts 
and  science  and  the  Faculty  of  Arts 
and  Science. 

"2  University  College,  whose  origin 
reaches  back  to  that  of  the  Univer- 
sity, and  the  modern  constituent  col- 
leges (New,  Innis  and  Woodsworth) 
likewise  have  a significance  for  stud- 
ies in  arts  and  science  which  is  com- 
plementary to  that  of  the  federated 
colleges. 

"3  The  Memorandum  of  Understanding 
brought  into  existence  unitary  de- 
partments in  the  former  college  sub- 
jects. These  unitary  University  de- 
partments are  administered  as  depart- 
ments of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and 
Science.  This  circumstance  should 
stand. 

"4  The  colleges  are  academic  bodies, 
the  substantive  academic  role  of 
which  requires  definition. 

"5  The  colleges  provide  academic  ser- 
vices which  include  registrarial  ser- 
vices, academic  counselling  and  as- 
sistance. 

"6  The  colleges  provide  student  ser- 
vices through  residence,  refectories 
and  personal  counselling. 

"7  The  colleges  differ  significantly  in 
physical  size,  facilities  and  related 
resources,  the  judicious  employment 
of  which  in  the  service  of  studies  in 
arts  and  science  is  of  great  impor- 
tance to  the  colleges  themselves,  to 
the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science  and  to 
the  University. 

"8  Within  the  definition  of  the  aca- 
demic role  of  the  colleges,  there  is 
need  for  diversity  and  complementar- 
ity of  its  expression  among  them. 

"9  The  colleges  require  academic 
plans  which  must  be  consistent  with, 
and  be  integrated  with,  the  academic 
goals  and  plans  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts 
and  Science  as  these  are  established. 

"10  The  initiation  of  a tenure  pool  of 
appropriate  size  for  studies  in  arts 
and  science  will  greatly  assist  aca- 
demic planning  of  the  totality  of  aca- 
demic programs  administratively 
sponsored  by  the  departments  and 
the  colleges. 

"11  The  commitment  of  a complement 
of  staff  to  college  programs  on  an 
agreed  basis  through  persons  hold- 
ing appointments  in  the  unitary  Uni- 
versity departments  of  the  faculty  is 
essential  to  the  realization  of  college 
programs. 

"12  As  the  Presidential  Working 
Group  proceeds,  the  University  of 
Toronto  will  examine  all  administra- 
tive and  financial  arrangements  re- 
lated to  the  Memorandum  of  Under- 
standing with  the  Federated  Univer- 
sities with  the  intent  to  reach  a memo- 
randum of  agreement. 

"13  Concurrently  with  the  general  de- 
liberations of  the  Presidential  Work- 


ing Group,  the  dean  of  arts  and 
science  will  explore  with  principals 
and  chairmen  possible  resolutions  of 
specific  practical  issues  currently 
affecting  the  academic  life  of  the  col- 
leges and  their  relations  with  depart- 
ments." 

The  Working  Group  had  before  it 
the  Memorandum  of  Understanding  of 
April  1974  and  the  final  report  of  the 
Review  Committee  of  the  Collegiate 
Board  (November  1979).  The  Work- 
ing Group  also  received  statements  of 
academic  policy,  presented  either 
orally  or  in  writing,  from  all  of  the 
colleges.  Our  report  will  consist  of  a 
draft  revision  of  those  parts  of  the 
Memorandum  of  Understanding  which 
relate  to  academic  matters  and  of 
discussion  of  some  related  issues,  not 
all  of  which  could  be  properly  dealt 
with  in  a formal  memorandum. 

All  meetings  of  the  Working  Group 
were  held  in  Massey  College;  we 
wish  to  express  our  thanks  to  the 
master  and  bursar  for  their  kindness 
to  us.  Meetings  of  the  Steering  Sub- 
committee were  held  in  Hart  House 
and  University  College;  we  are  grate- 
ful for  their  hospitality. 

The  Role  of  the  Colleges 

That  the  colleges  have  an  important 
role  to  play  in  furthering  the  intellec- 
tual life  of  the  University  is  a view 
which  has  been  eloquently  expressed 
in  a long  series  of  reports  and  stud- 
ies. It  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  their 
conclusions  here  or  to  recount  the 
history  of  the  changing  relationships 
between  the  colleges  and  the  rest  of 
the  University.  It  is  difficult  to  define 
the  nature  of  a college,  because  col- 
leges differ  from  one  another  and 
because  they  offer  such  a wide  range 
of  services:  much  of  the  University's 
residential  space,  for  example,  is 
located  within  the  colleges.  But  the 
colleges  possess  other  less  tangible 
assets:  the  presence  within  each  col- 
lege of  scholars  from  different  disci- 
plines and  of  students  with  different 
interests  offers  an  opportunity  for 
formal  and  informal  interaction;  in  a 
large  metropolitan  university  a col- 
legial system  is  one  of  the  means  by 
which  the  needs  of  students,  both 
academic  and  personal,  can  be  met  in 
a more  humane  and  compassionate 
way;  and  finally,  the  diverse  nature 
of  the  colleges — a product  of  their 
different  histories — offers  some  pro- 
tection against  a numbing  uniformity. 

We  may  assume  that  the  colleges 
will  continue  to  play  an  important  role 
in  the  social  and  cultural  life  of  the 
University.  But  from  the  beginning 
the  principal  function  of  the  St. 
George  campus  colleges  has  been 
academic.  What  these  academic  re- 
sponsibilities are  is  defined  in  the 
University  of  Toronto  Act  and  in  the 
agreements  which  the  University  en- 
tered into  with  the  federated  col- 
leges. But  within  these  agreements 
there  has  been  a steady  evolution, 
and  the  academic  role  of  the  colleges 
has  changed  considerably  in  the  past 
15  years.  Their  earlier  primary  role, 
the  teaching  of  a specific  set  of  sub- 
jects, has  passed  to  new  unitary  de- 
partments. Over  the  past  decade  col- 
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leges  have  been  trying  to  find  a new 
academic  role. 

In  attempting  to  define  a college 
role  for  the  years  to  come,  two  factors 
in  particular  have  to  be  taken  into 
account.  First  the  basic  organisational 
and  financial  structure  of  the  Faculty 
of  Arts  and  Science  is  departmental. 
Departments  have  responsibilities  for 
both  graduate  and  undergraduate 
education,  and  it  is  to  the  community 
of  scholars  within  the  disciplines  that 
the  University  must  look  in  the  first 
instance  for  the  maintenance  of  its 
academic  standards.  Many  of  the 
departments  have  developed,  under 
forceful  leadership,  a strong  tradition 
of  their  own.  Secondly,  the  size  and 
resources  of  the  colleges  differ  so 
greatly  that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
impose  upon  all  a single  set  of  aca- 
demic responsibilities.  In  effect  col- 
leges must  define  their  own  academic 
role  and  what  we  have  attempted  to 
do  in  this  report  is  to  set  out  the  limits 
within  which  this  planning  can  take 
place  and  suggest  a procedure  for 
cooperation  between  colleges  and 
departments. 

Since  the  signing  of  the  Memoran- 
dum of  Understanding  each  of  the  col- 
leges has  developed  its  own  pattern 
of  teaching.  Such  diversification  is  to 
be  encouraged.  Nevertheless  it 
would  not  be  appropriate  to  force 
upon  colleges  a more  radical  differen- 
tiation of  roles,  to  cut,  as  it  were,  the 
whole  academic  cake  into  several 
collegial  slices.  We  are  not  proposing 
therefore  the  establishment  for  in- 
stance of  a "Science  College"  or  a 
"Flumanities  College"  and  it  would 
not  be  possible  to  reach  agreement  on 
any  such  redistribution  of  the  teach- 
ing function.  Many  would  argue,  in 
fact,  that  such  a scheme  contradicts 
the  very  idea  of  a college.  The  matter 
is  discussed  in  more  detail  in  "Discus- 
sion of  Other  Issues",  Section  x, 
below. 

The  most  important  recent  de- 
velopment in  college  teaching  has 
been  the  introduction  of  new  courses 
and  programs  of  study  (with  college 
designations)  for  which  college  coun- 
cils rather  than  departments  have 
initial  curricular  responsibility.  Such 
offerings  do  not,  however,  constitute 
the  major  part  of  a college's  teaching 
role  and  a rapid  increase  in  their 
number  would  not  be  desirable  since 
this  would  place  a further  strain  on 
the  faculty's  limited  resources,  which 
are  already  under  great  pressure.  It 
follows  that  by  far  the  greater  part  of 
the  teaching  in  a college  will  consist 
of  ordinary  departmental  courses, 
sections  and  tutorials.  The  fact  that 
these  will  be  organized  by  depart- 
ments in  the  fulfilment  of  their  regu- 
lar departmental  responsibilities  does 
not  mean  that  they  are  any  less  im- 
portant a part  of  a college's  academic 
function. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  propos- 
als in  this  report  for  a new  Memoran- 
dum of  Understanding  do  not  differ 
much  from  current  practice.  What  is 
novel  here  is  the  attempt  to  bring  the 
colleges  into  a closer  relationship 
with  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science. 
This  does  not  mean  that  the  colleges 
are  to  be  subordinated  to  the  faculty. 
For  many  purposes  University  Col- 
lege and  the  constituent  colleges  will 
continue  to  have  responsibilities  to 
the  University  as  a whole  and  will 
receive  a substantial  part  of  their 
revenue  directly  from  the  operating 
budget  of  the  University.  The  feder- 
ated colleges  will  continue  to  be  re- 
lated to  the  University  as  the  federa- 
tion agreements  prescribe.  But  it  is 
our  view  that  in  all  matters  which 
affect  their  academic  function  the 
colleges  cannot  stand  apart  from  the 
faculty.  We  do  not  believe  that  the 
Collegiate  Board  is  a satisfactory 
body  for  planning  and  coordinating 


the  academic  work  of  colleges  and 
departments.  In  our  view  this  func- 
tion would  be  better  served  by  a 
committee  of  the  faculty  and  we  are 
proposing,  therefore,  that  the  dean 
of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science 
chair  an  advisory  committee  of  prin- 
cipals and  departmental  chairmen 
whose  responsibility  it  would  be  to 
plan  and  coordinate  academic  policy. 
There  will  be  other  issues,  however, 
which  the  colleges  will  need  to  dis- 
cuss with  the  University  administra- 
tion— matters  such  as  those  which 
we  list  in  "Discussion  of  Other 
Issues",  Section  6,  below — and  to 
deal  with  these  we  recommend  that 
there  be  regular  meetings  of  college 
heads  and  senior  members  of  the 
administration. 

We  are  proposing  that  the  faculty 
and  the  colleges  work  together  in 
academic  planning.  In  order  that 
such  planning  be  effective,  we  sug- 
gest that  the  faculty  must  have  the 
resources  to  implement  the  objectives 
which  are  agreed  upon.  For  this  rea- 
son we  propose  some  changes  in  the 
procedures  for  funding  college  teach- 
ing.* (See  "The  Funding  of  College 
Teaching"  G.i  to  G.9  below.)  By 
these  changes  we  hope  to  achieve 
three  things: 

a to  rationalize  a system  of  payment 
for  college  courses,  sections  and  tu- 
torials which  has  become  chaotic, 
b to  ensure  that,  in  the  allocation  of 
resources,  college  programs  are 
judged  by  the  same  criteria  as  are 
applied  to  all  other  programs  in  the 
faculty, 

c to  ensure  that  college  courses  and 
programs,  when  approved,  are 
treated  fairly  and  may  be  planned 
carefully  with  some  prospect  of  sta- 
bility. 


*With  the  exception  of  Woods  worth  Col- 
lege, whose  arts  and  science  teaching  is 
already  largely  integrated  within  the 
faculty. 


RECOMMENDED  ARTICLES 
FOR  A NEW  MEMORAN- 
DUM OF  UNDERSTANDING 

A General  Principles 

A.i  Colleges  are  communities  of 
scholars  which  share  with  the  rest  of 
the  University  a responsibility  for  the 
advancement  of  learning.  They 
should  seek  to  promote  this  end  by 
bringing  scholars  together  from  dif- 
ferent disciplines  and  by  functioning 
as  catalysts  for  intellectual  interac- 
tion. 

A. 2 Colleges  have  a specific  respon- 
sibility for  the  education  of  under- 
graduates. In  a large  metropolitan 
university  they  provide  a humane 
environment  for  students  who  might 
otherwise  be  lost  or  alienated  by  the 
sheer  size  and  complexity  of  the  Uni- 
versity. The  faculty  and  the  depart- 
ments should  work  with  the  colleges 
so  that  students  take  more  of  their 
courses  in  their  own  college  than  is 
the  case  at  present. 

A.  3 The  colleges  have  responsibili- 
ties also  outside  the  classroom — to 
provide  academic  counselling,  en- 
courage informal  interaction  between 
faculty  and  students,  and  promote 
cultural  and  academic  activities 
which  contribute  to  the  general  edu- 
cation of  the  students  and  supple- 
ment the  formal  programs  of  the 
faculty. 

B Unitary  Departments 

The  departments  of  the  Faculty  of 
Arts  and  Science  shall  be  organized 
on  a unitary  basis  and  there  shall  be 
no  distinction  between  those  depart- 


ments which  were  organized  on  a 
collegial  basis  before  1975  and  those 
which  were  not.  The  department  will 
be  an  academic  and  administrative 
unit,  not  necessarily  at  a single  physi- 
cal location.  The  deployment  of  per- 
sonnel to  cover  the  teaching  of  part- 
time  and  graduate  students,  and 
students  in  professional  faculties,  in 
addition  to  regular  students  in  the 
Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science,  will  be 
effected  by  the  chairman.  In  making 
teaching  assignments,  the  chairman 
will  consider  the  full  complement  of 
teaching  personnel  in  the  depart- 
ment. 

C College  Programs 

C.i  The  teaching  role  of  the  colleges 
within  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sci- 
ence shall  operate  in  two  ways:  first, 
by  providing  accommodation  for 
courses  and  programs  of  study  or- 
ganized by  departments,  and  second, 
by  sponsoring  courses  and  programs 
of  study  themselves. 

C.2  The  college  teaching  role  in  arts 
and  science  shall  include  some  or  all 
of  the  following  components: 

a college  sections  of  large  multi- 
section courses,  as  arranged  by  the 
program  directors,  department  chair- 
men and  the  dean; 
b college  tutorials,  identified  as  such 
for  students  of  a specific  college,  as 
arranged  by  the  program  directors, 
department  chairmen  and  the  dean; 
c workshops,  writing  labs,  math  aid 
centres,  and  the  like.,  sponsored  by  a 
department  or  a college; 
d specialist,  major  or  minor  degree 
programs  organized  by  a college  and 
composed  of  courses  drawn  mainly  or 
exclusively  from  regular  departmental 
offerings; 

e specialist,  major  or  minor  degree 
programs  organized  by  a college  and 
consisting  of  courses  drawn  mainly 
or  exclusively  from  college  offerings; 
f all  or  part  of  a degree  program 
offered  by  a department  or  depart- 
ments where  a college  is  willing  and 
able  to  provide  suitable  accommoda- 
tion; 

g courses  with  college  prefixes,  not 
part  of  a specialist,  major  or  minor 
degree  program. 

C.3  There  should  be  no  unnecessary 
duplication  of  the  courses  and  pro- 
grams offered  within  the  Faculty  of 
Arts  and  Science,  whether  by  depart- 
ments or  colleges;  to  the  greatest 
extent  possible,  courses  and  pro- 
grams shall  be  designed  to  comple- 
ment rather  than  compete  with  each 
other. 

C.4  The  purpose  of  organizing  col- 
lege sections  of  large  multi-section 
courses  is  to  fulfil  the  recommenda- 
tions of  A. 2 above,  that  "students 
take  more  of  their  courses  in  their 
own  college."  However,  this  general 
principle  should  not  be  invoked  to 
override  a student's  timetable  re- 
quirements or  declared  preferences, 
or  to  create  sections  of  grossly  un- 
even size.  College  principals  and 
departmental  chairmen  should  con- 
sider the  geographic  convenience  of 
students  when  scheduling  sections 
and  courses  in  related  subjects. 

C.5  Students  of  Woodsworth  Col- 
lege enrolling  in  day  classes  shall  be 
admitted  to  the  college  section  of 
their  choice  on  the  same  basis  as 
students  of  that  college. 

C.6  All  students  of  the  faculty  shall 
have  equal  access  to  courses  and 
programs  offered  in  or  by  a college. 

C.7  College  courses  and  college  pro- 
grams shall  continue  to  require  the 
approval  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and 
Science. 


D College  Staff 

D.i  Decisions  about  the  staffing  of 
college  programs  cannot  be  made  in 
isolation:  the  administration  must 
regulate  expenditures  in  accordance 
with  the  University's  priorities;  the 
Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science  must 
establish  its  priorities  for  the  staffing 
of  all  its  degree  programs;  depart- 
ments must  set  priorities  for  the  disci- 
pline and  ensure  that  resources  are 
used  in  the  most  efficient  way.  Col- 
leges, however,  must  also  establish 
their  academic  priorities  and  have 
some  assurance  of  continuity  in 
staffing  arrangements.  All  parties 
have  an  interest  in  maintaining  the 
quality  of  appointments. 

D.2  Colleges  employ  a variety  of 
nomenclature  to  designate  their  aca- 
demic staffs.  In  this  report  full-time 
members  of  a college  staff,  whether 
on  college  contracts  or  cross- 
appointed  from  the  University,  will 
be  termed  "Fellows."  We  use  this 
term  simply  for  convenience  of  refer- 
ence without  wishing  to  impose  a 
single  style  on  all  colleges.  There  is 
no  uniform  practice  at  present:  some  - 
colleges  avoid  the  term  "Fellow," 
others  restrict  its  use  to  those  holding 
long-term  appointments  or  cross- 
appointments. 

D.3  In  practice  the  size  of  a college's 
staff  will  reflect  its  academic  role,  the 
size  of  its  student  body  and  such 
other  factors  as  the  number  of  offices 
and  other  facilities  available.  It  does 
not  seem  helpful  therefore  to  set 
limits  for  each  college's  complement. 

It  is  not  proposed,  however,  that 
college  staff  be  reduced;  in  fact,  col- 
lege councils  should  consider  how 
membership  could  be  offered  to  a 
greater  number  of  teaching  staff  of 
the  University  than  at  present. 

D.4  It  is  desirable  that  a significant 
number  of  the  fellows  have  offices  in 
their  college. 

D. 5  Most  members  of  a college  staff 
will  also  be  members  of  a department. 
Others,  however,  may  be  appointed 
by  a college  for  college  programs. 

(See  E.2.C  below.) 

E Appointment  of  a Fellow 

E. i  College  staff  who  are  members  of  a 
department 

a Negotiations  for  the  appointment 
of  a fellow  from  the  existing  staff  of 
the  University  shall  involve  consulta- 
tion with  the  chairman  of  the  relevant 
department  or  departments  at  an 
early  stage.  When  the  agreement  of 
all  concerned  has  been  reached,  the 
head  of  the  college  shall  issue  a 
formal  invitation  to  the  individual 
concerned  to  be  a fellow  of  the  col- 
lege for  a stated  period, 
b Negotiations  with  a view  to  ter- 
minating such  an  appointment  before 
the  conclusion  of  the  stated  period 
may  be  begun  by  the  fellow,  the 
department  or  the  college.  Such  ne- 
gotiations may  arise  when  the  teach- 
ing or  administrative  needs  of  the 
department  alter,  or  if  the  fellow  no 
longer  wishes  to  be  associated  with 
the  college,  or  if  he  or  she  is  no 
longer  necessary  to  the  college  pro- 
gram or  is  no  longer  carrying  out 
agreed  college  responsibilities. 

E.2  New  teaching  appointments 
a When  a new  departmental  appoint- 
ment is  to  be  made  where  the  duties 
of  the  appointee  are  likely  to  include 
significant  participation  in  an  estab- 
lished program  sponsored  by  a col- 
lege, there  should  be  consultation 
between  both  parties  before  a case  is 
made  for  a new  appointment.  It  shall 
be  the  responsibility  of  the  dean  to 
see  that,  in  reaching  a decision,  the 
needs  of  the  department  and  college 
are  given  appropriate  consideration. 


b When  a new  departmental  ap- 
pointment is  to  be  made  where  the 
duties  of  the  appointee  will  include 
significant  participation  in  an  estab- 
lished program  sponsored  by  a col- 
lege, the  college  shall  be  invited  to 
participate  in  the  selection  process. 
Normally  the  college  shall  be  repre- 
sented in  the  selection  committee  by  a 
fellow  who  is  acceptable  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  department  and  who  is  a 
tenured  member  of  that  or  a related 
department.  Where  disagreements 
arise  in  the  implementation  of  this 
regulation,  the  dean  shall  decide  if 
the  proposed  appointment  is  vital  to 
the  college's  program  and  if  it  is 
appropriate  for  the  college  to  be  rep- 
resented in  the  selection  process, 
c Wherever  possible,  college  pro- 
grams shall  be  staffed  by  members  of 
departments  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts 
and  Science.  In  staffing  college- 
sponsored  programs  and  courses, 
colleges  shall  consult  with  the  dean 
and  appropriate  chairmen  to  deter- 
mine if  departmental  staff  are  avail- 
able. In  those  instances  when  depart- 
mental faculty  are  not  available,  col- 
leges may  appoint  persons  who  are 
not  members  of  departments  in  the 
Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science.  All  such 
appointments  shall  be  made  in  accor- 
dance with  the  policies  and  proce- 
dures of  the  University,  and  the  dean 
shall  ensure,  where  relevant,  the 
inclusion  in  the  selection  process  of 
representatives  of  departments  with 
related  interests. 

d When  a department  makes  a suc- 
cessful case  to  the  dean  for  a new 
appointment  or  a replacement,  this 
fact  shall  be  made  known  to  the  col- 
leges, so  that  a college  may  decide 
whether  an  offer  of  an  appointment 
as  a fellow  might  be  made  in  accor- 
dance with  the  procedures  described 
in  E.ia  above. 

e Nothing  in  this  Memorandum  shall 
preclude  the  possibility  of  a college 
and  a department  agreeing  to  special 
cooperative  procedures  in  the  making 
of  an  academic  appointment  in  an 
area  of  mutual  interest. 

E.3  Recommendations  regarding  promo- 
tion, etc. 

Recommendations  regarding  promo- 
tion, leave,  and  merit  increases  for 
college  staff  who  are  members  of  a 
department  shall  be  the  responsibility 
of  the  department  in  accordance  with 
the  policies  and  procedures  of  the 
University;  but  in  each  case  consulta- 
tion with  the  college  shall  take  place 
in  the  process  of  reaching  decisions 
on  these  matters.  Colleges  shall  also 
be  consulted  in  cases  of  tenure  or 
dismissal. 

E-4  Duties  of  a Fellow 
a Fellows  shall  be  expected  to  in- 
volve themselves  in  the  academic  life 
of  their  college;  they  should  be  will- 
ing, for  example,  to  counsel  students 
and  to  participate  in  the  work  of 
college  committees, 
b Departmental  chairmen  have  pri- 
mary responsibility  for  assigning  teach- 
ing duties  to  all  members  of  the  de- 
partment. In  making  assignments  for 
fellows,  however,  the  chairman  shall 
attempt,  subject  to  the  general  needs 
of  the  department,  to  enable  fellows 
to  do  as  much  of  their  teaching  as 
possible  in  their  college. 

F Federated  University 
Appointments 

F.i  The  federated  universities  shall 
retain  the  right  to  make  appointments 
to  their  own  college  staff  horn  their 
endowments.  Such  appointments 
must,  however,  have  the  approval  of 
the  appropriate  University  authori- 
ties if  the  teaching  done  by  persons 
so  appointed  is  to  have  academic 
recognition  by  the  University. 


F. 2  The  legal  power  to  appoint,  ten- 
ure and  dismiss  faculty  members  who 
hold  federated  university  contracts 
rests  with  the  federated  universities. 
Such  decisions  shall,  where  legal 
constraints  permit,  be  made  in  accor- 
dance with  University-wide  stan- 
dards and  practices. 

G The  Funding  of  College 
Teaching 

G. i  Where  a departmental  course  is 
given  in  a college  by  a fellow  of  the 
college,  the  budget  shall  remain  in 
the  department. 

G.2  Departments  shall  also  retain  the 
budget  for  those  departmental 
courses  which  are  part  of  "cluster 
programs"  such  as  international  rela- 
tions. 

G-3  Where  a college  offers  a course 
in  a nondepartmental  area,  that 
course  shall  be  in  the  college's  teach- 
ing budget. 

G.4  Where  the  same  person  has  ex- 
pertise in  two  fields  and  teaches  both 
departmental  and  college  courses, 
the  budget  for  the  position  shall  be 
divided  in  the  appropriate  propor- 
tions between  the  college  and  depart- 
ment. 

G.5  That  part  of  the  budget  of  Uni- 
versity College  and  the  constituent 
colleges  and  that  part  of  the  instruc- 
tional grant  of  the  federated  colleges 
which  have  been  used  to  purchase 
sections  and  tutorials  from  depart- 
ments shall  be  transferred  to  the 
budget  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and 
Science  to  be  used  at  the  dean's  dis- 
cretion for  the  provision  of  sections 
and  tutorials  in  the  colleges  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  principle  enun- 
ciated in  A. 2 above. 

G.6  Colleges  shall  be  responsible  for 
financing  their  academic  support  ser- 
vices from  the  funds  they  receive 
from  the  operating  budget  of  the 
University.  By  "academic  support 
services"  are  meant  such  activities  as 
writing  labs  and  math  aid  centres 
which  are  intended  to  supplement 
the  teaching  of  the  faculty  and  are 
not  a required  part  of  any  course  or 
program. 

G.7  College  funds  which  derive  from 
the  operating  budget  of  the  Univer- 
sity and  which  are  currently  used  for 
the  purposes  referred  to  in  G. 3 and 
G.4  above  shall  in  future  be  included 
in  the  budget  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts 
and  Science. 

G.8  In  allocating  teaching  funds  to 
colleges,  the  dean  shall  employ  the 
same  criteria  as  are  used  elsewhere  in 
the  faculty.  The  maintenance  and 
continuity  of  college  programs  shall 
be  given  the  same  consideration  as 
departmental  programs. 

G. 9  The  present  funding  procedures 
for  funding  Woodsworth  College 
shall  not  be  affected  by  any  of  the 
provisions  of  Article  G. 

H Planning  and  Organization 

H. i  There  shall  be  a committee  con- 
sisting of  the  dean  of  the  Faculty  of 
Arts  and  Science,  the  vice-dean  re- 
sponsible for  college  matters,  the  col- 
lege principals  and  six  department 
chairmen  appointed  by  the  dean,  to 
advise  on  the  coordination  of  aca- 
demic policy  for  colleges  and  depart- 
ments. 

H.2  The  Working  Group  further  recom- 
mends that:  The  principal  of  each 
college,  or  a designate,  should  be  a 
full  -member  of  the  Committee  on 
Academic  Standards  in  the  Faculty  of 
Arts  and  Science. 


DISCUSSION  OF  OTHER 
ISSUES 

During  the  course  of  preparing  this 
report,  the  Working  Group  has  dis- 
cussed a number  of  issues,  on  which 
we  comment  briefly.  On  several  of 
these  matters,  we  offer  advice  re- 
lated to  reducing  inequities  among 
the  colleges. 

1 College  membership 

A very  early  matter  which  the  Work- 
ing Group  considered  was  whether 
there  should  be  any  changes  in  either 
the  present  requirement  that  all  stu- 
dents in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sci- 
ence should  be  members  of  a college, 
or  in  the  "quota"  procedures  which 
distribute  students  among  colleges  by 
field  of  interest. 

Several  questions  lay  behind  the 
Working  Group's  interest;  most  of 
them  related  to  each  college's  wish  to 
enrol  those  students  it  could  best 
serve.  All  colleges  have  significant 
numbers  of  students  who  participate 
very  little  in  college  life.  No  college 
felt  itself  to  be  adequately  serving  all 
the  students  it  now  enrols,  and  for 
some,  the  difficulties  appeared  to 
relate  to  possibilities  of  malfunctions 
in  the  quota  system.  Every  college 
also  expressed  concern  about  the 
large  numbers  of  students  they  were 
attempting  to  serve,  but  the  Working 
Group  reached  an  early  consensus 
that  the  size  of  the  student  body  in 
the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science  was 
not  a matter  to  resolve  in  a new 
agreement. 

Of  no  small  importance  was  a con- 
cern about  the  extent  to  which  some 
students'  minimal  relationship  to 
their  colleges  may  result  from  dis- 
appointed expectations  when  the 
quota  procedures  may  have  operated 
to  prevent  a student  from  becoming  a 
member  in  a college  for  which  a 
strong  preference  had  been  stated. 
Some  colleges  also  wished  to  con- 
sider the  possibility  of  extending  col- 
lege membership  to  students  from 
professional  faculties  and  graduate 
students  when  such  students  may 
strongly  wish  to  participate  in  college 
life.  The  two  colleges  on  the  east  side 
of  Queen's  Park  felt  themselves  to  be 
at  something  of  a geographical  dis- 
advantage, particularly  in  terms  of 
providing  services  for  students  in  the 
sciences  and  social  sciences,  whose 
classes  tend  to  be  provided  almost 
entirely  on  the  west  campus.  Thus, 
there  was  some  interest  in  examining 
the  possibility  of  developing  "special- 
ized" colleges. 

With  the  help  of  the  Office  of  the 
Vice-President — Research  and  Plan- 
ning, the  Working  Group  developed 
full  information  about  the  1982  effects 
of  the  variable  college  "cutoffs" 

(based  on  grade  13  grade-point  aver- 
ages) on  students'  "first  round"  ad- 
mission to  colleges  by  field  of  inter- 
est, and  a three-year  survey  (1979, 
1980,  1981),  by  field  of  interest,  of 
students'  registration  in  colleges  in 
relationship  to  their  first  choice  of 
college  ("Where  Students  End  Up"). 
In  addition,  a member  of  the  Working 
Group  who  is  a college  registrar  pre- 
pared a very  helpful  paper  on  "Ap- 
plications, Admissions  and  College 
Quotas,"  which  illuminated  a compli- 
cated subject — the  faculty's  admis- 
sions procedures — and  also  included 
useful  historical  data.  (These  materi- 
als are  attached  as  an  appendix  to 
this  report.) 

The  two  general  questions  the 
Working  Group  asked  were: 

• Should  all  students  in  arts  and 
science  enrol  in  a college,  as  at 
present? 

• Should  all  colleges  admit  the  same 
proportion  of  science,  commerce  and 
non-science  students? 


The  Working  Group's  answer  to  its 
first  question  was  that  changes  in  the 
requirement  that  all  students  in  the 
Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science  must  be 
members  of  a college  is  not  an  issue  to 
pursue  for  a new  Memorandum  of 
Understanding.  Optional  membership 
did  not  seem  a viable  solution  since 
for  all  those  students  who  were  not 
members  of  a college,  the  faculty 
would  have  to  organize  a host  of 
services  which  are  provided  at  pres- 
ent by  the  colleges.  We  also  dis- 
cussed the  possibility  of  exempting 
certain  categories  of  students — for 
example,  those  in  pre-professional 
programs — from  the  requirement  to 
be  members  of  a college,  but  realized 
that  there  are  many  difficulties  asso- 
ciated with  identifying  specific 
groups  of  students  at  the  point  of 
entrance  to  first  year.  The  existence 
within  arts  and  science  of  significant 
numbers  of  pre-professional  stu- 
dents— especially  pre-medical  stu- 
dents— may  appropriately  be  a mat- 
ter for  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science 
to  take  up  in  bilateral  consultations 
with  other  faculties. 

The  Working  Group's  answer  to  its 
second  question  was  an  agreement 
that  although  the  difficulties  some 
colleges  face  should  be  recognized, 
no  substantive  change  in  the  quota 
system  is  necessary;  at  the  same  time, 
the  making  of  minor  adjustments 
among  colleges,  by  agreement, 
should  not  be  excluded. 

The  substantial  amount  of  informa- 
tion developed  strongly  supported  a 
view  that,  in  fact,  the  quota  system  is 
functioning  quite  well,  with  rela- 
tively minor  distortions  and  less  than 
expected  incidence  of  students  not 
being  admitted  to  their  first  choice  of 
college.  As  a pattern  across  all  col- 
leges, 80  percent  of  students  are 
admitted  to  their  preferred  college, 
and  of  the  remainder  only  about  five 
percent  appear  to  be  penalized  by  the 
quota  system;  the  more  significant 
factor — but  less  significant  than  had 
been  expected — is  each  college's 
"cutoff"  level.  Thus  it  appears  that  no 
college  is  admitting  significant  num- 
bers of  students  for  whom  that  col- 
lege is  second  or  third  choice  as  a 
result  of  the  field-of-interest  quota 
requirement. 

The  present  system  does  permit 
flexibility.  The  Working  Group  iden- 
tified a few  anomalies  which  derive 
from  a discrepancy  in  definition  of 
the  field  at  the  time  of  application  and 
again  at  the  time  of  admission  and 
also  to  changes  in  student  prefer- 
ences. 

After  thorough  consideration  of 
the  possibility  of  developing  distinc- 
tions among  colleges  to  develop,  for 
example,  a "science"  college  on  the 
west  campus  and  a "humanities"  col- 
lege on  the  east  campus,  members  of 
the  Working  Group  were  persuaded 
that  the  disadvantages  would  out- 
weigh the  advantages.  Not  only 
would  such  a change  run  counter  to 
the  history  and  traditions  of  the  col- 
leges, but  a host  of  problems  relating 
to  existing  commitments  to  teaching 
programs,  academic  staff  and  stu- 
dents would  require  resolution.  No 
college  sees  itself  as  wanting  to  be- 
come more  homogeneous;  all  share  to 
a large  degree  a philosophical  com- 
mitment to  the  kinds  of  interaction 
that  occur  with  membership  from 
many  disciplines. 

The  present  system  also  allows  for 
colleges  individually  to  admit  stu- 
dents from  other  faculties,  as  well  as 
graduate  students,  although,  espe- 
cially for  the  former,  the  interest  in  a 
college  is  usually  associated  with  a 
requirement  for  a place  in  residence. 
In  general,  colleges  do  not  believe 
they  are  well  equipped  to  provide 
other  academic  services  to  students  in 
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professional  faculties.  Members  of 
the  Working  Group  agreed  that 
broadening  college  membership  to 
include  graduate  students  and  stu- 
dents from  professional  faculties  are 
options  open  to  colleges,  but  are  not 
matters  on  which  the  Working  Group 
should  pronounce. 

As  a lingering  concern  about 
whether  the  admissions  system  may 
lead  to  frustration  in  the  requirement 
that  students  state  a college  prefer- 
ence when  applying  to  the  University 
of  Toronto,  the  Working  Group 
asked  college  registrars  to  consider 
including  a "no  strong  preference" 
option  on  the  University's  Supple- 
mentary Application  Form.  The  regis- 
trars' advice  to  the  Working  Group  is 
that  the  addition  of  such  an  option 
would  significantly  complicate  the 
admissions  process,  and  the  Working 
Group  does  not  believe  the  matter  is 
one  to  be  pursued  at  this  time. 

The  Working  Group  therefore  recom- 
mends that  the  requirement  that  all 
students  in  arts  and  science  enrol  in  a 
college  should  be  retained,  and  that 
the  present  "quota"  system  should 
also  be  retained,  with  the  under- 
standing that  colleges  may  individ- 
ually continue  to  offer  membership 
to  students  from  professional  facul- 
ties and  to  graduate  students  and 
that  colleges  may  bilaterally  agree  to 
minor  adjustments  in  their  quotas. 

2  Space 

2.1  Colleges 

Several  of  the  articles  recommended 
in  the  draft  revision  of  the  Memoran- 
dum of  Understanding,  particularly  A. 
General  Principles  and  C.  College 
Programs,  have  emphasized  the  aca- 
demic role  of  the  colleges  in  terms  of 
the  provision  of  teaching  and  aca- 
demic support  services  in  line  with 
the  principles  of  resource  sharing 
and  instruction  of  more  students  in 
association  with  their  college.  But  the 
two  newest  colleges — Innis  and 
Woodsworth — are  severely  deficient 
in  the  types  and  amount  of  space  that 
will  allow  them  to  fulfill  the  kind  of 
academic  role  which  is  intended.  Nei- 
ther college,  for  example,  has  enough 
classroom  space  to  permit  it  to  make  a 
significant  contribution  to  the  accom- 
modation of  "college  sections."*  Both 
colleges  are  also  so  limited  in  aca- 
demic office  space  as  not  to  be  capa- 
ble of  contributing  much  to  the  ac- 
commodation of  an  academic  comple- 
ment in  support  of  D.4  (offices  for 
fellows)  above.  In  the  context  of 
maintaining  an  academic  role  by  shar- 
ing resources  with  departments, 
these  colleges  are  at  a severe  dis- 
advantage. 

The  Working  Group  recognizes 
that  both  colleges  were  established  in 
difficult  times,  and  difficult  times  con- 
tinue to  plague  the  University. 
Nevertheless,  we  believe  that  allevia- 
tion of  the  space  deficiencies  for 
Woodsworth  and  Innis  should  be  a 
charge  on  the  University's  capital 
priorities  in  the  future.  Some  allevia- 
tion may  be  available  in  existing 
buildings  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
either  or  both  of  the  colleges. 

The  Working  Group  therefore  recom- 
mends that  since  limitations  of  space 
prevent  some  of  the  Colleges,  in 
particular  Woodsworth  and  Innis, 
from  providing  as  full  an  academic 
program  as  those  of  the  older  founda- 
tions, the  University  should  give  at- 
tention to  these  deficiencies  so  that 
students  of  these  Colleges  shall  not 
be  unfairly  treated. 


*Woodsworth  College's  teaching  space 
deficiencies  have  been  described  in  the 
1981  report  of  the  Presidential  Working 
Group  for  Woodsworth  college. 


2.2  Departments 

The  1974  Memorandum  of  Understand- 
ing established  University  depart- 
ments from  the  disciplines  which  had 
existed  formerly  as  college  depart- 
ments. The  Working  Group  recom- 
mends, in  Article  B (Unitary  Depart- 
ments) above,  a continuance  of  the 
principle  of  unitary  departments;  in- 
deed, the  Working  Group  has  not 
questioned  the  principle. 

It  seems,  however,  that  not  all  the 
newer  unitary  departments  are  able 
to  maintain  the  unified  academic  role 
anticipated  for  departments  in  this 
document  since  virtually  all  the  aca- 
demic staff  attached  to  those  depart- 
ments are  still  located  in  colleges.  The 
number  of  offices  available  to  staff 
outside  of  the  colleges  is  very  limited. 
In  the  case  of  English  and  French,  for 
example,  these  provide  accommoda- 
tion for  little  more  than  the  adminis- 
trative offices  of  the  department.  In 
our  view,  it  is  important  that  all 
departments  have  sufficient  space  to 
accommodate  those  of  their  members 
who  do  not  wish  to  hold  a college 
appointment  and  to  provide  a centre 
for  graduate  and  undergraduate  stu- 
dents. 

The  Working  Group  therefore  recom- 
mends that  since  limitations  of  space 
prevent  some  of  the  departments,  in 
particular  English  and  French,  from 
functioning  well  as  unitary  depart- 
ments with  a centrally  visible  aca- 
demic presence,  the  University 
should  give  attention  to  these  de- 
ficiencies. 

3  Scholarships 

Another  area  where  inequities  among 
the  colleges  constrain  the  abilities 
of  some  to  fulfill  their  academic  role 
as  well  as  others  is  that  of  scholar- 
ships for  students.  Scholarships  are 
not  only  vitally  important  as  a means 
to  support  good  students,  but  also  as 
a way  to  attract  and  recruit  good 
students.  As  newer  colleges,  lacking 
a large  body  of  alumni.  New  and 
Innis  Colleges  in  particular — and 
Woodsworth  College  to  a lesser 
extent — are  at  a disadvantage  in 
terms  of  scholarship  funds  available 
to  them.  As  "constituent  colleges" 
they  are  not  separate  foundations 
and  until  more  substantial  alumni 
support  is  developed  are  wholly  de- 
pendent upon  funding  from  the  Uni- 
versity's operating  budget.  While 
recognizing  the  many  competing  de- 
mands on  that  budget,  the  Working 
Group  thinks  that  for  an  interim 
period  the  University,  with  the  sup- 
port of  the  faculty  and  the  other 
colleges,  should  continue  efforts  to 
alleviate  an  inequity  affecting  the 
constituent  Colleges  in  particular. 

The  Working  Group  therefore  recom- 
mends that  since  limitations  on  the 
availability  of  scholarships  prevent 
some  of  the  colleges,  in  particular 
New  and  Innis  and  to  some  extent 
Woodsworth,  from  providing  as  full 
academic  support  to  their  students 
as  those  of  the  older  foundations,  the 
University  should  seek  to  identify 
how  these  inequities  may  be  alle- 
viated. 


4 Residences 

The  issue  of  student  residences  is  not 
merely  an  issue  for  the  colleges, 
although  inequities  also  exist  in  this 
area,  affecting  Innis  more  than 
most.  The  Working  Group  believes 
the  provision  of  residential  places 
for  a significant  proportion  of  stu- 
dents to  be  closely  related  to  the 
academic  role  of  the  University  as  a 
whole.  The  University  has  fallen  pro- 
portionately behind  other  major 
institutions  in  terms  of  student  resi- 
dences, with  the  result,  combined 
with  other  factors,  that  the  institu- 
tion's character  is  changing:  we  are 
becoming  less  a national  and  resi- 
dential university  and  more  a metro- 
politan and  commuter  university. 

The  loss  in  terms  of  a balance  of  social 
and  geographic  factors  in  our  stu- 
dent population  is  not  measurable, 
but  tends  to  narrow  our  focus  in 
ways  both  institutional  and  aca- 
demic. The  colleges  are  among  the 
many  units  where  the  effects,  in 
terms  of  a diminished  sense  of  com- 
munity, are  manifested. 

As  a general  matter  then,  rather 
than  as  a college  issue  specifically, 
the  Working  Group  wants  to  under- 
line the  issue  of  residences  as  a Uni- 
versity-wide concern. 

The  Working  Group  therefore  recom- 
mends that  since  limitations  on  resi- 
dential spaces  available  at  the  Uni- 
versity affect  the  academic  character 
and  role  not  only  of  colleges  but  of 
the  University  itself,  the  University 
should  assign  a priority  to  planning 
for  the  development  of  additional 
student  residences,  especially  at 
Innis  College. 

5 Fund-raising 

Inequities  among  colleges  exist  in 
terms  of  their  abilities  to  develop 
sources  of  support  in  the  private 
sector.  These  exist  in  large  degree 
because  of  different  constitutional 
origins  and  of  differences  in  age 
and  size.  At  the  same  time,  all  Varsity 
Fund  and  alumni  givings  in  arts 
and  science  are  channelled  through 
colleges,  and,  unlike  other  facul- 
ties, the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science 
itself  has  no  direct  access  to  alumni. 
The  faculty  may  not  make  its  own 
appeals.  The  issue  of  fund-raising 
is,  then,  a substantially  broader 
matter  of  concern,  for  which  there  is 
no  easy  resolution. 

The  Working  Group  therefore  recom- 
mends that  the  issue  should  be 
given  priority  consideration  by  the 
group  established  to  deal  with 
nonacademic  policies.  (We  recom- 
mend such  a group  in  the  follow- 
ing section.) 


6  Coordination  of  non- 
academic  policy 

We  have  suggested  above,  in 
Article  H (Planning  and  Organiza- 
tion), that  the  Collegiate  Board  be 
replaced,  in  its  academic  responsi- 
bilities, by  an  academic  advisory  com- 
mittee within  the  Faculty  of  Arts 
and  Science.  But  because  college  re- 
sponsibilities go  beyond  the  strictly 
academic  and  in  some  cases  involve 
more  than  a single  faculty,  we  pro- 
pose that  there  should  also  be  regular 
meetings  of  a committee  consisting  of 
the  President  of  the  University  of 
Toronto  and  other  members  of  the 
central  administration,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  University  of  St.  Michael's 
College,  the  President  of  Victoria 
University,  the  Provost  of  Trinity 
College,  along  with  the  members  of 
the  decanal  committee  named  in 
H.i  above.  It  shall  be  the  responsi- 
bility of  this  committee  to  consider 
the  coordination  of  policy  with 
respect  to  such  matters  as 

• residences, 

• future  development  of  the  college 
system, 

• space  iss  les, 

• capital  projects, 

• fund-raising, 

• provision  of  scholarships, 

• external  relations. 

The  committee  shall  be  chaired  by 
one  of  the  college  principals,  in 
annual  rotation  in  order  of  founda- 
tion. It  should  meet  at  least  once  a 
year  and  be  convened  by  its  chairman 
after  consultation  with  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  University  of  Toronto. 

March  9, 1983 


Report  of  the  Office  of  International  Cooperation— 1982 


This  report  was  prepared  for  Governing 
Council  by  the  office’s  director,  Peggy 
Falkenheim. 

Introduction 

At  its  17  June  1982  meeting,  the  Gover- 
ning Council  passed  a resolution  advis- 
ing the  President  “to  proceed  without 
delay  to  establish  the  proposed  Office  of 
International  Cooperation”.  In  response 
to  this  resolution,  President  James  Ham 
authorized  the  creation  of  an  Office  of 
International  Cooperation  responsible 
for  coordinating  the  international  activ- 
ities of  the  University  and  for  monitor- 
ing the  implementation  of  international 
agreements  to  ensure  their  conformity 
with  University  policies  and  procedures. 
This  office  was  established  in  July  1982. 
The  Governing  Council  also  advised  the 
President  “to  appoint  a special  advisory 
committee  to  assist  in  the  task  of  mon- 
itoring the  progress  and  working  of  all 
agreements  for  international  coopera- 
tion.” President  Ham  responded  by 
giving  the  Presidential  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  International  Exchange  new 
terms  of  reference  including  the  respon- 
• sibility  for  reviewing  proposed  inter- 
national cooperation  agreements  and  for 
monitoring  the  implementation  of  on- 
going projects.  A new  chairman  and 
membership  were  selected  for  this  com- 
mittee since  the  terms  of  the  original 
members  had  ended.  (See  Presidential 
* Advisory  Committee  on  International 
Exchange,  page  A-4) 

Under  the  terms  established  by  the 
original  Presidential  Advisory  Commit- 
tee on  International  Exchange,  the 
Office  of  International  Cooperation  is  re- 
quired to  make  an  annual  report  to  the 
Governing  Council.  This  is  the  first 
annual  report.  This  report,  which  has 
been  reviewed  by  the  Presidential 
Advisory  Committee  on  International 
Exchange,  summarizes  past,  current 
and  projected  international  activities  for 
1982  and  discusses  the  implementation 
of  agreements. 

The  definition  of  international  activ- 
ities used  in  this  report  is  somewhat 
arbitrary.  Since  the  Office  of  Inter- 
national Cooperation  is  responsible 
mainly  for  projects  funded  by  the  Cana- 
dian International  Development  Agency 
(CIDA),  the  International  Development 
Research  Centre  (IDRC),  various  United 
Nations  agencies  and  other  international 
aid  agencies,  and  for  formal  institutional 
linkages  between  this  university  and 
institutions  in  other  countries,  the 
original  intention  was  to  include  only 
projects  fitting  within  these  categories 
and  to  exclude  the  more  traditional 
kinds  of  research  projects  funded  by 
agencies  such  as  the  Natural  Sciences  & 
Engineering  Research  Council  of 
Canada  (NSERC)  and  the  Medical 
Research  Council  of  Canada  (MRC). 
However,  it  became  clear  during  the 
preparation  of  this  report  that  a limit  of 
this  kind  would  exclude  many  of  this  uni- 
versity’s international  activities,  for 
example,  a large  number  of  research 
projects  being  conducted  in  collabora- 
tion with  colleagues  in  foreign  countries. 
Since  there  were  not  sufficient  time  and 
resources  to  cover  all  these  activities,  it 
was  decided  to  include  only  those  inter- 
national activities  with  a significant 
institutional  involvement  by  this  univer- 
sity and  to  exclude  projects  conducted 
by  individuals  without  a significant 
institutional  involvement. 

If  resources  are  sufficient  to  allow 
this,  information  about  individual  in- 
volvement in  international  activities 
may  be  included  in  a future  annual 
report  or  inventory.  This  information 
could  be  collected  either  as  part  of  a 
more  general  catalogue  of  research 
activity  at  the  University  or  for  a 
separate  inventory  on  international  ac- 
tivities. One  purpose  of  an  inventory 
would  be  to  attract  external  funding  by 
helping  to  bring  the  University’s  ex- 
perience and  expertise  to  the  attention 


of  funding  agencies.  An  inventory  could 
also  encourage  and  facilitate  involve- 
ment in  international  activities  by 
making  it  possible  for  the  Office  of  Inter- 
national Cooperation  t(J  put  faculty 
members  working  in  the  same  geo- 
graphic area  or  dealing  with  the  same 
funding  agency  in  touch  with  each  other. 

This  report  also  omits  some  of  the  Uni- 
versity’s international  activities  because 
information  about  them  was  received 
too  late.  Some  faculties  also  did  not 
respond  to  a Principal’s,  Deans  and 
Directors  memorandum  (PDD  #21,  25 
September  1982)  requesting  informa- 
tion. It  is  hoped  that  their  responses  will 
be  received  soon  to  complete  the  record. 

Despite  these  omissions,  this  report 
shows  that  this  university  is  involved  in 
a significant  and  growing  number  of 
international  activities.  These  include 
several  new  large-scale  CIDA  contracts 
worth  almost  $3  million  which  have  been 
concluded  with  the  assistance  of  this 
office.  Negotiations  now  under  way  are 
likely  to  result  in  additional  large  con- 
tracts in  the  coming  year. 

The  report  is  divided  into  four  sec- 
tions: (1)  international  activities  recently 
completed;  (2)  international  activities  in 
progress;  (3)  international  agreements 
currently  being  negotiated;  and  (4)  im- 
plementation of  agreements. 

Projects  recently 
completed 

I.  CIDA  Projects 

1.  Institute  for  Environmental  Studies: 
Regional  Workshop  on  Environmental 
Statistics  (Africa)  — 

Dr.  I.  Burton,  Dr.  D.  Rapport 

The  Institute  for  Environmental  Studies 
received  funding  from  CIDA  ($25,000), 
Data  for  Development  ($6,000),  the 
International  Institute  for  Aerial 
Surveys  and  Earth  Sciences  ($7,200)  and 
the  United  Nations  Statistics  Office 
($6,000)  to  conduct  a regional  workshop 
on  environmental  statistics  in  East 
Africa  in  the  fall  of  1981.  This  workshop 
was  one  of  a series  of  worldwide  region- 
al workshops  on  environmental  statistics 
being  conducted  to  promote  the  estab- 
lishment of  national  environmental 
statisticarsystems,  which  is  one  objec- 
tive of  the  United  Nations  Environment 
Program’s  “Global  Environment  Mon- 
itoring Systems”  (GEMS).  The  work- 
shop, with  participation  by  officials  from 
African  Statistical  Offices,  was  focused 
on  African  environmental  problems  and 
on  the  statistical  techniques  and 
methodology  needed  to  obtain  the  ap- 
propriate data. 

2.  Institute  for  Environmental  Studies: 
Development  of  an  Environmental 
Studies  Program  at  the  University  of  the 
West  Indies  — Dr.  I.  Burton. 

The  Institute  for  Environmental  Studies 
received  $4,544  from  CIDA  to  enable  it 
to  study  the  feasibility  of  establishing  a 
program  in  environmental  science  and 
resource  management  at  the  Cave  Hill 
Campus  of  the  University  of  the  West 
Indies.  The  establishment  of  such  a pro- 
gram is  being  considered  in  order  to 
expand  the  training  of  scientific  and 
technical  manpower  which  is  considered 
essential  for  the  development  and  im- 
plementation of  an  environmental  pro- 
tection plan  for  the  region,  an  objective 
supported  by  the  countries  in  that  area. 
The  feasibility  study  supports  the  crea- 
tion of  an  environmental  studies  pro- 
gram at  Cave  Hill.  The  Institute  for  En- 
vironmental Studies  is  now  developing  a 
proposal  for  cooperation  with  the  Uni- 
versity of  the  West  Indies  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  such  a program. 


3.  Faculty  of  Forestry:  Feasibility  Study 
at  the  National  Agrarian  University,  La 
Molina,  Lima,  Peru 

The  Faculty  of  Forestry  was  given 
$38,657  by  CIDA  to  conduct  a feasibility 
study  that  would  provide  the  foundation 
for  a five-year  project  to  establish  a 
master’s  degree  program  in  forestry 
science  at  the  National  Agrarian  Univer- 
sity, La  Molina,  Lima,  Peru.  This  feas- 
ibility study  has  now  been  completed  and 
the  Faculty  of  Forestry  has  been  award- 
ed a contract  by  CIDA  to  carry  out  the 
project  over  a five-year  period. 

h.  Faculty  of  Social  Work:  Planning 
Mission  to  Colombo,  Sri  Lanka 

The  Faculty  of  Social  Work  was  given 
$10,930  by  CIDA  for  a mission  to  Colom- 
bo to  plan  a project  involving  the  Sri 
Lanka  School  of  Social  Work.  This  plan- 
ning mission  has  now  been  completed 
and  CIDA  has  given  the  faculty  funds 
for  the  project  in  Sri  Lanka. 

5.  Department  of  Computer  Science: 
COMBRA  Project,  Brazil  — Professor 
C.C.  Gotlieb 

The  departments  of  computer  science  of 
this  university  and  the  University  of 
Waterloo  were  given  funding  by  CIDA 
for  a project  involving  four  universities 
in  Brazil.  The  University  of  Toronto 
share  of  this  funding  amounted  to 
$247,916.  This  eight-year  project  was 
aimed  at  improving  university  instruc- 
tion in  computer  science  in  Brazil. 
Another  objective  was  to  expand  the 
number  and  improve  the  quality  of 
computer-oriented  personnel  working 
outside  the  university  and  to  develop 
new  applications  for  the  computer  in 
regional  development. 


II.  United  Nations  Projects 

1.  Institute  for  Environmental  Studies: 
University  of  the  West  Indies 
(UNESCO/UNFPA) 

The  Institute  for  Environmental  Studies 
received  $119,500  from  UNESCO/ 
UNFPA  (United  Nations  Fund  for  Popu- 
lation Archives)  to  collaborate  with  the 
Institute  of  Social  & Economic  Research 
of  the  University  of  the  West  Indies  in  a 
study  of  the  social  aspects  and  public 
perception  of  environmental  manage- 
ment and  economic  development  in  the 
East  Caribbean. 

2.  Institute  for  Environmental  Studies: 
University  of  Khartoum,  Sudan 

The  Institute  for  Environmental  Studies 
received  funding  from  the  United 
Nations  University  to  conduct  a project 
with  the  Institute  of  Environmental 
Studies  of  the  University  of  Khartoum. 
This  project  trained  local  governmental 
personnel  to  evaluate  rural  development 
projects  in  Sudan.  The  University  of 
Khartoum’s  Institute  of  Environmental 
Studies  was  established  with  the  assist- 
ance of  our  Institute  for  Environmental 
Studies. 

3.  Institute  for  Environmental  Studies: 
Global  Environmental  Perspective  — 
Professor  R.E.  Munn 

Professor  R.E.  Munn  received  a con- 
tract from  the  United  Nations  Environ- 
ment Program  (UNEP)  to  prepare  a 
global  environmental  perspective  for  the 
next  century.  This  report  was  presented 
as  a discussion  paper  in  May  1982  at 
UNEP’s  General  Assembly  of  a Special 
Character  convened  to  celebrate  the 
Tenth  Anniversary  of  the  United 
Nations  Stockholm  Conference  on  the 
Environment.  Professor  Munn  was 
assisted  by  an  advisory  group  from  the 
Institute  for  Environmental  Studies. 


J+.  Department  of  Political  Economy: 
Round  Table  Conference  on  New 
Developments  in  the  Analysis  of  Market 
Structures  — Professors  H.C.  Eastman, 
Frank  Mathewson 

The  Department  of  Political  Economy 
received  $8,000  (US)  from  UNESCO  to 
pay  the  travel  costs  of  participants  from 
developing  countries  to  a Conference  on 
New  Developments  in  the  Analysis  of 
Market  Structures  which  was  held  in 
May  1982  in  Ottawa.  Funding  was  also 
received  from  the  Department  of  Con- 
sumer & Corporate  Affairs  ($35,000) 
and  from  SSHRC  ($6,000). 


III.  Other  Sponsored  Projects 

1 . Institute  for  Environmental  Studies: 
Conference  Grant  for  Seminar  on  Urban 
Growth  and  Urban  Management  in 
Africa,  April  1982,  Nairobi,  Kenya  — 

Dr.  I.  Burton,  Dr.  R.  Stren 

The  Institute  for  Environmental  Studies 
received  $20,000  from  the  International 
Development  Research  Centre  (IDRC) 
for  a seminar  on  Urban  Growth  and  Ur- 
ban Management  in  Africa  that  was  held 
in  April  1982  in  Nairobi,  Kenya.  Some 
additional  funding  ($7,000)  from  the 
International  Federation  of  Institutes  of 
Advanced  Study  (IFIAS)  was  also  used 
for  this  purpose. 

2.  Institute  for  Environmental  Studies: 
Instituto  de  Ecologia,  Mexico  D.F. 

The  Institute  for  Environmental  Studies 
received  funding  from  the  Ford  Founda- 
tion to  design  a study  focused  on  the 
social  aspects  and  public  perception  of 
arid  rangeland  management  within  the 
Biosphere  Reserve  of  Mapimi,  Dwango, 
Mexico. 

3.  Joint  Centre  on  Modern  East  Asia: 
Conference  on  SSHRC-CASS  Exchange 

The  Joint  Centre  on  Modern  East  Asia 
(University  of  Toronto- York  University) 
received  a Social  Sciences  & Humanities 
Research  Council  (SSHRC)  grant  of 
$4,000  for  a roundtable  workshop  held  in 
November  1982  to  evaluate  the  progress 
of  the  exchange  agreement  between  the 
SSHRC  and  the  Chinese  Academy  of 
Social  Sciences  (CASS)  in  Beijing.  This 
conference  brought  together  represen- 
tatives of  SSHRC,  of  the  Canadian 
government  and  of  the  Chinese  Embassy 
with  Canadian  and  Chinese  academics, 
many  of  whom  had  participated  in 
SSHRC  exchanges. 


Projects  in  Progress 

I.  CIDA  Projects 

1.  Faculty  of  Forestry:  National 
Agrarian  University,  Lima,  Peru 

The  Faculty  of  Forestry  has  received 
$1.9  million  from  CIDA  to  establish  a 
master’s  program  in  forestry  science  at 
the  National  Agrarian  University  in  La 
Molina,  Lima,  Peru.  This  program  will 
train  graduate  students  in  the  areas  of 
forestry  management  and  the  forestry 
industry  and  will  increase  the  technical 
abilities  of  university  and  government 
personnel  and  the  management  expert- 
ise of  Peruvian  private-sector  forestry 
executives. 

2.  Health  Science  Faculties:  Sichuan 
Medical  College 

The  University’s  health  science  faculties 
have  received  $590,000  from  CIDA  for  a 
project  designed  to  help  the  staff  and 
students  of  Sichuan  Medical  College  in 
Chengdu,  China  to  overcome  some  of  the 
gaps  in  their  training.  University  of 
Toronto  professors  will  go  to  Chengdu 
to  give  short  lecture  courses  in  their 
fields  of  specialization  and  professors 
from  Sichuan  Medical  College  will  come 


to  Toronto  for  advanced  training  in  the 
faculties  of  medicine,  dentistry  and 
pharmacy. 

3.  School  of  Continuing  Studies:  Sichuan 
Medical  College 

The  English  as  a Second  Language  Pro- 
gram at  the  School  of  Continuing 
Studies  has  received  $210,000  from 
CIDA  to  help  Sichuan  Medical  College 
establish  an  effective  ESL  teaching  pro- 
gram by  training  their  ESL  teachers.  A 
secondary  objective  is  to  help  prepare 
Sichuan  Medical  College  staff  and 
students  who  are  planning  to  go  abroad 
to  study  in  English-speaking  countries. 

k.  Faculty  of  Social  Work:  Sri  Lanka 
School  of  Social  Work 

Our  Faculty  of  Social  Work  has  received 
$219,950  from  CIDA  for  a project  in- 
volving the  Sri  Lanka  School  of  Social 
Work.  This  project  aims  to  expand  and 
improve  the  Sri  Lanka  School  of  Social 
Work’s  training  program  so  that  it 
meets  the  country’s  need  for  social 
workers  with  expertise  in  a variety  of 
specific  areas.  Another  objective  is  to 
broaden  the  experience  of  our  social 
work  professors  by  giving  them  an  op- 
portunity to  study  social  work  problems 
and  practices  in  a developing  country 
and  to  help  design  a training  program 
suited  to  its  developmental  needs. 

5.  Faculty  of  Management  Studies: 
Huazhong  University  of  Science  & 
Technology 

Our  Faculty  of  Management  Studies  has 
signed  a memorandum  of  understanding 
with  the  Huazhong  University  of  Science 
& Technology  (HUST)  in  Wuhan,  China 
for  a project  to  help  HUST  establish  an 
effective,  up-to-date  training  program  in 
industrial  management.  This  project  will 
be  carried  out  with  the  assistance  of  the 
Faculty  of  Applied  Science  & Engineer- 
ing, in  particular  its  Department  of  In- 
dustrial Engineering.  CIDA  has  given 
the  University  of  Toronto  funds  for  a 
feasibility  study  for  this  project. 

6.  Department  of  Chemistry:  Natural 
Products  Chemistry  in  Guyana  — Pro- 
fessor S.  McLean 

Dr.  S.  McLean  of  the  Department  of 
Chemistry  has  been  given  $204,500  by 
CIDA  for  a three-year  project  aimed  at 
developing  a self-sustaining  school  of 
natural  products  chemistry  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Guyana.  This  school  will  serve 
as  a centre  of  research  and  teaching  and 
will  train  chemists  in  the  skills  needed  by 
the  country’s  chemistry-based  industries 
such  as  those  related  to  food  products 
and  pharmaceuticals.  The  Inter-Univer- 
sities Council  of  the  United  Kingdom  has 
also  provided  some  support  for  this 
project. 

7.  Department  of  Chemical  Engineering 
& Applied  Chemistry,  University  of 
Toronto:  University  of  the  West  Indies, 
Fuel  Efficiency  Assessment  — Professor 
J.W.  Smith 

The  Department  of  Chemical  Engin- 
eering has  received  $3,950  from  CIDA 
to  study  the  ways  in  which  specialists  in 
engineering  and  chemical  technology  at 
the  University  of  the  West  Indies  might 
contribute  to  the  improvement  of  energy 
efficiency  in  industries  in  the  region. 

The  project  envisages  a preliminary 
feasibility  assessment  by  professors 
from  the  University  of  Toronto  and  the 
University  of  the  West  Indies  of  the 
potential  for  energy  savings  in  Carib- 
bean industries  and  of  the  ways  in  which 
relatively  inexpensive  local  technology 
could  be  used  to  accomplish  this  result. 

8.  International  Student  Centre: 
Program  for  CIDA  Trainees 

The  University  of  Toronto  has  a contract 
with  CIDA  to  provide  professional,  ad- 
ministrative and  financial  services  for 
CIDA  trainees,  not  only  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto  but  also  at  other  colleges, 
universities,  businesses,  governmental 


and  industrial  organizations  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Ontario  except  the  Kingston/ 
Ottawa  area.  The  University  of  Toronto 
appoints  a coordinator  to  provide  these 
services  and  administer  the  contract. 


II.  Other  Sponsored  Projects 

1.  Institute  for  Environmental  Studies: 
Project  Ecoville  — Dr.  Ian  Burton,  Dr. 
Rodney  White 

The  Institute  for  Environmental  Studies 
has  received  $127,470.50  from  the  Inter- 
national Federation  of  Institutes  for 
Advanced  Studies  to  conduct  an  inter- 
national research  program  on  the  en- 
vironmental consequences  of  rapid  and 
large-scale  urbanization  in  the  Third 
World.  This  research  program  aims  to 
enhance  our  understanding  of  the  urban- 
ization process  and  to  produce  practical 
proposals  that  will  increase  the  prob- 
ability of  success.  This  research  will  be 
carried  out  by  teams  of  natural  and 
social  scientists,  policymakers  and 
decisionmakers  in  eight  major  cities.  It 
is  also  expected  that  participation  in  this 
research  program  will  give  policymakers 
and  decisionmakers  a broader  under- 
standing of  the  urbanization  process  and 
encourage  them  to  adopt  a more  integ- 
rated approach  to  urban  problems.  This 
will  create  benefits  quite  apart  from  the 
practical  proposals  that  emerge  from  the 
study. 

2.  Institute  for  Environmental  Studies: 
International  Program  on  Chemical 
Safety  — Dr.  P.H.  Jones* 

Preparation  of  guideline  documents  for 
publication  by  World  Health  Organiza- 
tion (WHO)  European  Regional  Office  as 
interim  documents  in  the  series  on 
Chemical  Accidents:  (a)  Emergency 
Response  to  Chemical  Accidents;  (b) 
Reclamation  and  Rehabilitation  of  Aban- 
doned Toxic  Chemical  Dumps;  (c)  Safe 
Processing  and  Ultimate  Disposal  of 
Redundant  Products  Containing  or 
Emitting  Potentially  Toxic  Chemicals; 
(d)  Rehabilitation  Following  Accidents 
Involving  Toxic  and  Potentially  Toxic 
and  Hazardous  Chemicals. 

*with  Dr.  P.H.  Byer  and  Peter  Timmer- 
man of  the  institute,  and  Professor  F. 
Pocchiari,  director,  Instituto  Superiore 
di  Sanita,  and  an  international  team  of 
toxicologists  and  other  specialists. 

3.  Department  of  Geology,  University  of 
Toronto,  and  University  of  Copenhagen: 
East  Greenland  Project 

A collaborative  research  project  on  the 
geological  evolution  of  the  earth’s  upper 
mantle  and  the  development  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Ocean  in  the  region  of 
East  Greenland  is  being  conducted  by 
four  members  of  our  Department  of 
Geology  (Professors  J.  Gittins,  J.J. 
Fawcett,  M.  Gorton  and  J.C.  Rucklidge) 
and  other  researchers  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Copenhagen  (Dr.  C.K.  Brooks), 
the  Geological  Survey  of  Greenland  (Dr. 
T.  Nielsen),  and  the  Danish  National 
Museum  (Dr.  0.  Johnson).  This  project  is 
part  of  a continuing  program  of  col- 
laboration by  the  Universities  of 
Toronto  and  Copenhagen.  The  current 
phase,  which  began  in  1982,  is  being 
funded  by  an  NSERC  cooperative  grant 
of  $65,000  to  Professor  Gittins,  the  pro- 
ject director,  and  by  a Danish  Research 
Council  grant  to  Dr.  Brooks.  Dr.  Brooks 
and  Dr.  Gittins  received  a NATO  grant 
for  a previous  phase  of  the  project. 

U-  Tri-Academy  Committee  on  Acid 
Precipitation  — Dr.  Andrew  Forester 

The  Tri- Academy  Committee  — spon- 
sored by  the  National  Academy  of 
Science  (USA),  Royal  Society  of  Canada 
and  the  Academia  de  la  Investigacion 
Cientffica  A.C.  (Mexico)  — exists  to  pro- 
vide a non-governmental  overview  of 
major  governmental  programs  on  trans- 
boundary air  pollution  by  acidic  sub- 
stances. The  committee  also  carries  out 


specific  research  activities  related  to  the 
problem  of  acid  precipitation.  Funding 
for  the  Canadian  members,  several  of 
whom  are  members  of  the  Institute  for 
Environmental  Studies  (Drs.  Hare, 
Hutchinson  and  Stokes),  comes  equally 
from  the  governments  of  Canada, 
Ontario  and  Quebec  and  is  administered 
through  the  institute  by  the  scientific 
director,  Dr.  Andrew  Forester. 

5.  Department  of  French,  University  of 
Toronto  and  Centre  National  de  Re- 
cherche scientifique,  France:  Zola 
Research  Program 

The  Department  of  French  in  collabora- 
tion with  the  Centre  National  de  Re- 
cherche scientifique  (CNRS)  of  Paris  is 
conducting  a major  20-year  project  on 
the  correspondence  of  Emile  Zola.  This 
project,  which  began  in  1970,  is  funded 
by  grants  of  $126,351  from  the  SSHRC, 
$62,105  from  CNRS  and  $109,966  from 
other  sources.  Professor  B.  Bakker  of 
Glendon  College  has  been  hired  as  pro- 
ject director  and  Professor  J.A.  Walker 
of  our  Department  of  French  is  assistant 
director  of  the  project.  Professor  H.  Mit- 
terand  (Paris  III)  comes  to  Toronto  for 
one  term  every  second  year  to  work  on 
the  project;  other  researchers  from  both 
groups  exchange  visits  regularly. 

6.  Department  of  French,  University  of 
Toronto  and  Groupe  International  de 
Recherches  Balzaciennes,  France 

Members  of  our  Department  of  French 
are  involved  in  a major  international 
research  project  on  Balzac.  The  principal 
investigators  are  Professors  R.  Le 
Huenen  and  P.  Perron  of  Victoria  Col- 
lege who  are  studying  and  analyzing 
Balzac’s  “metalanguage”  as  revealed  in 
letters  to  Madame  Hanska.  Funds  were 
provided  by  the  SSHRC  ($60,000)  and 
the  CNRS.  The  rest  of  Balzac’s  cor- 
respondence is  being  analyzed  by  a 
group  at  the  Universite  de  Paris  VIII 
(director:  Claude  Duchet)  and  Balzac’s 
Comedie  Humaine  by  a group  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Amsterdam  (director:  Fran- 
Qoise  van  Rossum  Guy  on). 

7.  Department  of  French,  University  of 
Toronto  and  Institut  de  la  langue  fran- 
Qaise,  Centre  de  Recherche  scientifique, 
France:  Projet  Estienne-Nicot 

Under  the  direction  of  principal  investi- 
gator Professor  T.R.  Wooldridge,  mem- 
bers of  our  Department  of  French  (in 
collaboration  with  the  Institut  de  la 
langue  fran^aise)  are  participating  in  a 
lexicographical  project  involving  com- 
puter analysis  of  major  French  and 
Latin  dictionaries  published  in  France  in 
the  sixteenth  century.  This  project  has 
been  funded  for  1981-84  by  SSHRC 
($137,141). 

III.  Exchanges 

1.  Faculty  of  Applied  Science  & 
Engineering:  Faculty  of  Engineering, 
Kobe  University,  Japan 

The  Faculty  of  Applied  Science  & 
Engineering  has  concluded  an  agree- 
ment with  the  Faculty  of  Engineering  of 
Kobe  University  in  Kobe,  Japan.  This 
agreement  provides  for  joint  research 
and  exchanges  of  faculty,  graduate 
students  and  undergraduates.  Activities 
under  this  program  are  to  be  funded  by 
the  home  university  of  the  participants 
or  by  grants  received  for  this  purpose. 

2.  Faculty  of  Applied  Science  & 
Engineering:  King  Saud  University 

The  Faculty  of  Applied  Science  & 
Engineering  has  signed  an  agreement 
with  King  Saud  University  in  Saudi 
Arabia.  Under  this  agreement,  the  Fac- 
ulty has  agreed  to  assist  King  Saud’s 
College  of  Engineering  to  develop  a 
graduate  program  of  teaching  and 
research  in  several  areas.  It  is  expected 
that  several  major  joint  research  pro- 
grams will  be  developed  over  the  next 
few  years. 


3.  University  of  Toronto:  Universite  de 
Paris 

The  University  of  Toronto  and  Univer- 
site de  Paris,  through  an  exchange  of 
letters  between  the  two  presidents  in 
the  fall  of  1982,  have  agreed  to  initiate 
an  exchange  of  professors  which  is  ex- 
pected to  begin  in  the  following  areas: 
history,  political  science,  economics, 
geography  and  fine  arts.  Professors  are 
to  be  exchanged  on  a one-for-one  basis 
with  their  responsibilities  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  host  departments  and  their 
salaries  to  be  paid  by  the  sending  institu- 
tion. However,  implementation  of  this 
exchange  has  been  delayed  by  a lack  of 
funding  on  the  two  sides. 


IV.  Programs  for  Students  and 
Visiting  Scholars 

1.  Faculty  of  Medicine:  Saudi  Educa- 
tional Mission 

The  Faculty  of  Medicine  has  concluded 
an  agreement  with  the  Saudi  Arabian 
Educational  Mission  in  Ottawa  pro- 
viding for  the  training  of  qualified 
students  in  postgraduate  programs  in 
teaching  hospitals.  This  training  is  being 
done  on  a full-cost-recovery  basis  since 
special  places  are  being  created  for  these 
students  so  that  they  will  not  compete 
for  the  regular  places  available  to  Cana- 
dian students  and  landed  immigrants. 
The  number  of  full-cost-recovery  stu- 
dents accepted  into  any  program  is 
limited  to  ensure  that  there  are  suf- 
ficient facilities,  staff  and  other 
resources  available  for  regular  students. 
Since  the  beginning  of  1982,  15 
postgraduate  trainees  in  medicine  and 
one  in  dentistry  have  come  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto.  The  trainees  in 
medicine  are  divided  among  three 
specialties:  ophthalmology,  general 
surgery  and  medicine. 

2.  University  of  Siena 

Under  a program  run  by  Woodsworth 
College,  students  can  take  summer  day 
courses  in  Italian  and  art  history  (nor- 
mally one  credit,  maximum  one  and  one- 
half)  at  the  University  of  Siena  in  Italy. 
Students  receive  transfer  credits  for  the 
courses  toward  their  University  of 
Toronto  degrees. 

3.  Canada-China  Scholars’  Program 

The  University  of  Toronto  has  been  an 
active  participant  in  the  Canada-China 
Scholars’  Exchange.  Since  its  inception 
in  1979,  over  100  scholars  on  the  official 
exchange  have  studied  at  this  university 
and  10  more  have  been  invited  to  come 
here  in  the  near  future.  Around  a third 
of  these  scholars  have  studied  in  the 
Faculty  of  Applied  Science  & Engineer- 
ing and  another  third  in  our  health 
science  faculties.  The  remainder  have 
worked  in  other  sciences,  linguistics,  and 
a variety  of  other  disciplines.  These 
scholars  usually  are  professors,  physi- 
cians, engineers,  scientists  or  other  pro- 
fessionals who  have  come  here  to  do 
advanced  research  at  a level  equivalent 
to  visiting  professor  or  postdoctoral 
fellow.  Scholars  on  the  official  exchange 
receive  financial  support  from  the 
Chinese  Ministry  of  Education.  A 
number  of  visiting  scholars  have  also 
come  here  outside  the  official  exchange 
with  financial  support  being  provided  by 
their  home  institutions  or  from  research 
grants.  At  the  University,  this  program 
is  run  by  the  Office  of  International 
Cooperation. 

Since  1973,  the  University  has  also 
hosted  about  40  undergraduate  auditors 
from  China  who  have  come  here  to  audit 
courses  mainly  in  the  humanities  and 
social  sciences.  These  students  usually 
are  mature  professionals  who  work  as 
journalists  or  interpreters  or  in  other 
jobs  that  require  a knowledge  of  foreign 
languages  and  countries.  The  students 
have  come  here  on  a program  financed 


by  their  government  and  administered 
here  by  the  Department  of  East  Asian 
Studies. 

4.  University  of  Regina  and  University 
of  Toronto:  World  University  Service 
(Canada) 

This  University  of  Regina  - University  of 
Toronto  program  was  developed  at  the 
request  of  the  World  University  Service 
(Canada)  on  behalf  of  the  Department  of 
External  Affairs  and  falls  under  the 
Canada-China  Cultural  Exchange  Pro- 
gram. Fourteen  students  from  China 
visited  the  University  of  Toronto  from 
May  to  August  1982,  and  three  students 
remained  for  the  1982-83  winter  session 
to  attend  courses  in  linguistics,  drama 
and  English. 

5.  Aix-en-Provence 

Under  a program  arranged  by  the 
Department  of  French  and  the  Univer- 
sity of  Aix-en-Provence  in  France,  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto  specialists  in  French 
can  study  at  Aix-en-Provence  in  their 
third  year.  The  University  of  Toronto 
maintains  a director  at  Aix-en-Provence 
who  teaches  three  of  the  courses  taken 
by  our  students.  French  professors  are 
hired  to  teach  the  other  two  courses.  The 
standards  and  curriculum  for  this  pro- 
gram are  set  by  our  Department  of 
French.  This  program  is  part  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto’s  Study  Abroad  Pro- 
gram which  also  makes  ad  hoc  ar- 
rangements for  students  to  spend  their 
third  year  at  universities  in  other 
countries. 

6.  Other  sponsored  students 

There  are  foreign  students  at  this  uni- 
versity, both  graduate  and  under- 
graduate, who  are  sponsored  not  only  by 
CIDA  but  also  by  the  Government  of 
Canada  Awards  Program  and  the  Cana- 
dian Commonwealth  Scholarship  & 
Fellowship  Committee.  Still  others  are 
sponsored  by  the  United  Nations  and  its 
agencies  or  by  their  own  governments, 
universities  or  other  bodies. 


Projects  Under 
Consideration 

I.  Proposals  to  CIDA 

1.  The  Joint  Centre  on  Modem  East  Asia 
(University  ofToronto-York  University) 
(JCMEA):  Proposal  for  the  Establish- 
ment of  a Regional  Clearing  House 

The  Joint  Centre  on  Modern  East  Asia 
has  proposed  to  CIDA  that  it  should  be 
designated  one  of  several  regional 
centres  that  would  serve  as  clearing 
houses  for  information  about  projects  or 
exchanges  involving  China  conducted  by 
universities  in  their  areas.  It  has  been 
proposed  that  these  centres  would  pro- 
vide orientation  for  participants  in  these 
projects. 

2.  The  Joint  Centre  on  Modem  East 
Asia:  Proposal  for  the  Creation  of  a 
Social  Science  Training  and  Manage- 
ment Program 

The  JCMEA  has  proposed  to  CIDA  that 
it  should  fund  a three-year  project  for 
the  training  of  Chinese  social  scientists 
in  the  methodology  of  applied  sociology 
which  is  needed  to  enable  them  to  serve 
the  needs  of  Chinese  industry.  This 
training  would  be  conducted  at  various 
universities  in  the  Toronto  area  in- 
cluding the  University  of  Toronto’s 
Department  of  Sociology  and  York  Uni- 
versity’s Institute  of  Behavioural 
Science. 

3.  The  Joint  Centre  on  Modem  East 
Asia:  Economic  Development  Program 

The  JCMEA  has  proposed  to  CIDA  that 
it  should  fund  a project  to  train  Chinese 
economists  in  Canada  and  to  assist  in  the 
establishment  of  a Canadian  Studies 


Centre  in  Wuhan  linked  to  the  Institute 
of  American  & Canadian  Economic 
Studies  of  Wuhan  University. 

4.  Faculty  of  Medicine:  Mahidol  Univer- 
sity, Thailand 

The  University’s  Faculty  of  Medicine 
has  asked  CIDA  and  the  International 
Development  Research  Centre  to  fund  a 
project  involving  the  Department  of 
Microbiology  of  Mahidol  University  in 
Thailand.  This  project,  directed  by  Drs. 
B.  Cinader  and  P.  Matangkasombut, 
would  help  Mahidol  produce  trained 
manpower  in  immunology  who  are  fully 
abreast  of  recent  scientific  advances  and 
who  are  trained  to  use  appropriately 
selected  contemporary  technology. 
Another  objective  is  to  promote  the 
domestic  production  of  selected  im- 
munological reagents  and  vaccines  in 
Thailand. 


II.  Proposals  to  Other  Funding 
Agencies 

1.  Institute  for  Environmental  Studies: 
Improving  the  Science  of  Climatic 
Impact  Study 

Dr.  F.  Kenneth  Hare  of  the  Institute  for 
Environmental  Studies  has  prepared  a 
project  document  for  the  Scientific  Com- 
mittee on  Problems  of  the  Environment 
(SCOPE)  to  submit  to  the  United 
Nations  Environment  Program  (UNEP) 
in  support  of  a request  for  funding.  This 
funding  would  be  for  the  third  phase  of  a 
project  which  aims  to  improve  the 
science  of  climatic  impact  assessment  so 
as  to  allow  the  introduction  of  climatic 
considerations  into  the  formulation  of 
policy  alternatives  on  both  the  national 
and  international  levels.  In  the  first  two 
phases  of  this  project,  considerable  pro- 
gress was  made  in  understanding  the 
nature  and  causes  of  climatic  variability 
and  change  and  in  developing  means  of 
assessing  their  impact  on  human  society. 
This  third  phase  aims  to  disseminate  the 
new  understanding  of  these  questions  to 
technical,  scientific  and  political  com- 
munities and  to  train  individuals  to 
apply  the  methodologies  developed  in 
the  previous  phases. 

SCOPE  has  already  raised  $255,000 
for  the  first  two  phases  of  this  project,  of 
which  $77,789  was  provided  by  UNEP. 
The  funding  which  UNEP  is  being  asked 
to  provide  for  the  third  phase  will  pay 
for  only  part  of  the  planned  activities  so 
additional  money  will  have  to  be  raised. 

Dr.  Hare  will  assume  direction  of  the 
third  phase  of  the  project  and  the  In- 
stitute for  Environmental  Studies  will 
be  responsible  for  its  administration. 

The  first  two  phases  were  administered 
by  Dr.  R.W.  Kates  of  Clark  University  in 
Worcester,  Massachusetts,  who  sup- 
ports this  change. 

2.  Institute  for  Environmental  Studies: 
Comparative  Study  of  Major  African  Ur- 
ban Centres  — Professor  R.  Stren 

The  Institute  for  Environmental  Studies 
has  submitted  a proposal  to  the  Inter- 
national Development  Research  Centre 
for  funding  for  a study  of  the  major 
urban  centres  in  si^:  African  countries,  of 
the  problems  they  have  confronted  and 
the  ways  in  which  they  have  tried  to  deal 
with  them.  This  study  will  suggest 
better  ways  of  dealing  with  these  prob- 
lems in  the  future.  The  study,  which  is 
an  outgrowth  of  the  Seminar  on  Urban 
Growth  and  Urban  Management  in 
Africa  held  in  April  1982  in  Nairobi, 
Kenya,  will  be  conducted  by  scholars  and 
government  research  institutes  in  the 
six  countries;  they  will  try  to  involve 
government  decisionmakers  and  plan- 
ners in  their  work. 


III.  Exchanges 

1.  Faculty  of  Medicine:  Facultad  de 
Medicina,  Hospital  de  San  Jose,  Bogota 

The  Faculty  of  Medicine  is  exploring  the 
possiblity  of  developing  a linkage  with 
the  Facultad  de  Medecina  of  the 
Hospital  de  San  Jose  in  Bogota, 
Colombia. 

2.  Faculty  of  Medicine:  Beijing  Hospital 

At  the  request  of  the  Chinese  Embassy 
in  Ottawa,  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  is  ex- 
ploring the  possibility  of  establishing  a 
linkage  between  the  Toronto  General 
Hospital  and  Beijing  Hospital  in  China. 

If  the  initial  reaction  is  favourable, 

CIDA  funding  will  be  sought  for  this 
project. 

3.  Faculty  of  Medicine:  Harbin  Medical 
University 

The  Faculty  of  Medicine  is  exploring  the 
possibility  of  an  exchange  with  the 
Harbin  Medical  University  in  Harbin, 
China.  This  exchange  would  be  in  the 
field  of  health  and  hospital  adminis- 
tration. 

4.  Faculty  of  Dentistry:  School  of 
Dentistry,  Nihon  University,  Japan 

The  Faculty  of  Dentistry  is  in  the  final 
stages  of  negotiating  an  agreement  with 
the  School  of  Dentistry  of  Nihon  Univer- 
sity (Nichidai)  in  Japan  that  would  pro- 
vide for  faculty  and  student  exchanges 
and  joint  research. 


Implementation  of 
Agreements 

Objectives 

The  Governing  Council  has  asked  this 
office  to  monitor  the  implementation  of 
international  agreements  to  ensure  their 
conformity  with  University  policies  and 
procedures.  Another  objective  is  to  learn 
about  and  resolve  problems  that  arise  in 
the  course  of  implementation. 

Procedures 

The  procedures  used  to  monitor 
agreements  were  adopted  after  discus- 
sion by  the  Presidential  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  International  Exchange. 
Interviews  were  conducted  with  project 
coordinators  and,  whenever  possible, 
with  project  participants.  Since  one  area 
of  Governing  Council  concern  is  that 
agreements  be  implemented  in  con- 
formity with  the  human  rights  policies 
and  laws  of  this  university,  Ontario  and 
Canada,  discussion  focused  on  the  way 
in  which  participants  were  selected  and 
treated.  Although  there  was  consider- 
able variation  in  selection  procedures, 
participants  in  all  projects  were 
reported  to  have  been  selected  on  the 
basis  of  merit.  No  attempts  were  made 
by  any  of  the  host  countries  or  institu- 
tions to  impose  discriminatory  criteria 
on  this  selection  process.  All  of  the  par- 
ticipants interviewed  reported  that  they 
were  treated  in  a nondiscriminatory 
manner  (as  defined  in  Article  6 of  the 
University  of  Toronto’s  International 
Cooperation  Policy). 

Questions  were  also  asked  about  the 
overall  progress  of  the  exchanges.  While 
problems  have  been  encountered  in  most 
of  the  projects,  steps  are  being  taken  to 
deal  with  them. 

A summary  of  the  interviews  follows. 

I . Sichuan  Health  Sciences  Project: 
Interview  with  Project  Coordinator:  Dr. 

J.  Browne 

Selection  procedure 
The  project  was  announced  in  the 
Bulletin  and  at  an  all-chairmen’s 
meeting  in  the  Faculty  of  Medicine.  Dr. 
Browne  then  received  many  letters  and 
telephone  calls  from  faculty  members  in- 
terested in  participating  in  the  project. 


The  main  criterion  used  for  selecting  the 
participants  for  the  first  stage  of  the 
project  was  their  field  of  specialization. 

A candidate’s  ability,  availability  and 
willingness  to  go  were  taken  into  ac- 
count, as  well  as  the  ability  of  the 
department  to  spare  him/her. 

2.  Sichuan  ESL  Project 

Interview  with  Project  Coordinator:  Ms. 
Marion  Tyacke. 

The  interview  focused  on  selection 
procedures  and  on  some  problems  that 
have  arisen  during  the  first  stage  of  this 
exchange. 

Selection  procedure 
The  project  was  announced  in  the 
Bulletin  and  some  applications  were 
received  as  a result  of  this  announce- 
ment. Some  applications  were  also 
received  from  candidates  who  had 
learned  about  the  project  from  a Globe  & 
Mail  article.  Members  of  the  English-as- 
a-Second-Language  teaching  staff  of  the 
School  of  Continuing  Studies  were  also 
made  aware  of  the  project  and  had  an 
opportunity  to  apply.  The  University  of 
Toronto  had  also  received  some  applica- 
tions from  interested  candidates  who 
had  applied  before  the  official  start  of 
the  project  and  these  applications  were 
also  considered.  The  two  candidates 
chosen  so  far  were  selected  on  the  basis 
of  merit.  Their  training  and  experience 
in  the  ESL  field  were  taken  into  account 
as  well  as  their  experience  living  and 
working  abroad. 

Problems 

Some  problems  have  been  encountered 
in  the  implementation  of  this  project. 

The  main  problem  has  been  some  confu- 
sion or  misunderstanding  regarding  the 
precise  level  and  needs  of  the  students 
being  trained  in  China.  There  have  also 
been  delays  encountered  in  shipping 
material  to  Chengdu.  Steps  are  now 
being  taken  to  deal  with  both  of  these 
problems. 

3.  Social  Work  Project  in  Sri  Lanka 
Interview  with  Professor  C.  Abrahams, 
Faculty  of  Social  Work,  University  of 
Toronto 

Selection  procedure 
Since  one  goal  of  this  project  is  to 
increase  the  expertise  and  experience  in 
the  international  field  of  social  work 
faculties  across  Canada,  steps  have  been 
taken  to  encourage  participation  not 
only  by  University  of  Toronto  faculty 
but  also  by  faculty  members  from  other 
Canadian  universities.  Letters  were  sent 
to  the  directors  of  every  Canadian  school 
of  social  work  asking  for  applications. 
Around  45  resumes  were  received  and 
reviewed  by  the  Canadian  project  co- 
ordinator and  by  the  director  of  the  Sri 
Lanka  School  of  Social  Work.  A group  of 
applicants  was  selected  whose  training 
was  in  the  fields  needed  for  the  project, 
and  interviews  wer  e scheduled  with 
those  applicants  with  whom  the  project 
coordinator  was  not  previously  ac- 
quainted. As  many  as  possible  of  those 
interviews  were  scheduled  when  the 
director  of  the  Sri  Lankan  school  was 
visiting  Toronto  so  he  could  be  present. 
Applicants  were  then  chosen  who  had 
the  required  expertise  and  who  would  be 
available  to  go  to  Sri  Lanka  at  the  re- 
quired time. 

A volunteer  was  also  chosen  for  this 
project,  i.e.,  someone  whose  expenses 
will  be  paid  in  Sri  Lanka  but  who  will 
receive  no  salary.  Social  work  graduate 
students  at  the  University  of  Toronto 
and  recent  recipients  of  the  master’s 
degree  were  made  aware  of  this  oppor- 
tunity by  word  of  mouth.  About  30  appli- 
cations were  received  and  reviewed  and 
one  volunteer  was  selected. 

4.  Engineering  Project  with  King  Saud 
University 

Interviews  with  Project  Coordinator: 
Professor  G.W.  Heinke,  and  with  faculty 
members  who  have  participated  in  the 
project. 

A joint  steering  committee  has  been 


established  composed  of  representatives 
of  the  two  universities  whose  respon- 
sibility it  is  to  make  detailed  plans  for 
the  project.  This  steering  committee  is 
to  meet  twice  a year.  At  the  February 
1982  meeting  it  was  decided  that  Cana- 
dian specialists  in  three  particular  fields 
would  be  sent  to  King  Saud  University. 
Names  of  three  University  of  Toronto 
specialists  in  these  areas  were  then  sug- 
gested by  the  University  of  Toronto 
representatives  on  the  steering  commit- 
tee. All  three  were  accepted  by  the 
Saudi  representatives  and  went  to  Saudi 
Arabia  in  the  spring  of  1982. 

The  next  group  visited  Saudi  Arabia  in 
the  fall  of  1982.  They  were  selected  on 
the  basis  of  their  official  positions.  It 
was  suggested  by  the  University  of 
Toronto  representatives  on  the  steering 
committee  that  the  chairmen  of  the 
Departments  of  Civil  Engineering, 
Chemical  Engineering  & Applied  Chem- 
istry, Mechanical  Engineering  and  Elec- 
trical Engineering  should  go  to  Saudi 
Arabia  to  become  better  acquainted  with 
the  needs  of  King  Saud  University  so 
they  could  make  detailed  plans  for  im- 
plementation of  the  project  in  their 
areas.  After  receiving  requests  from 
King  Saud  University  on  the  discipline 
areas  required,  the  project  coordinator 
together  with  the  departmental  chair- 
men involved  will  be  responsible  for 
selecting  the  next  group  of  participants 
in  the  project. 

The  project  coordinator  has  also 
received  some  expressions  of  interest 
byUniversity  of  Toronto  faculty 
members  who  would  like  to  go  to  Saudi 
Arabia  for  visits.  He  said  that  he  will 
keep  these  names  in  mind  when  addi- 
tional people  are  selected  to  go  to  Saudi 
Arabia. 

One  King  Saud  University  faculty 
member  has  also  visited  the  University 
of  Toronto.  He  came  here  in  December 
1982  to  prepare  a joint  research  pro- 
posal with  one  of  the  University  of 
Toronto  faculty  members  who  had 
visited  Saudi  Arabia  earlier  in  1982.  This 
proposal  has  been  submitted  to  two 
Saudi  funding  agencies.  It  is  expected 
that  funding  will  be  provided  soon  so 
that  the  research  can  begin  in  early 
1983.  The  research  will  extend  over  a 
three-year  period  and  involve  work  at 
both  universities. 

5.  Natural  Products  Chemistry  Project 
in  Guyana 

Interview  with  Project  Coordinator: 
Professor  S.  McLean,  Department  of 
Chemistry. 

The  position  of  project  director  in 
Guyana  was  filled  by  advertising  the 
position  in  professional  journals  and 
newspapers  widely  read  by  the  inter- 
national community  of  chemists.  The  in- 
dividual selected  was  chosen  on  the  basis 
of  merit  and  of  availability  and  willing- 
ness to  work  in  Guyana. 

6.  Forestry  Project  in  Peru 
Interview  with  the  Executive  Project 
Director:  Dr.  V. J.  Nordin,  Faculty  of 
Forestry. 

The  main  criterion  that  will  be  used 


for  the  selection  of  Canadian  experts 
will  be  that  participants  will  have  to 
have  PhDs  in  the  fields  which  the 
National  Agrarian  University  wants  to 
include  in  its  new  graduate  program  in 
forestry.  The  participants  will  be 
selected  on  the  basis  of  merit  from 
among  those  whose  resumes  were  re- 
ceived after  Dr.  Nordin  sent  letters  to 
various  key  Canadian  universities  and 
forestry  organizations.  The  participants 
will  be  chosen  by  Dr.  Nordin  in  consulta- 
tion with  CIDA  officials  and  officials 
from  the  National  Agrarian  University. 

7.  Faculty  of  Applied  Science  & 
Engineering:  Faculty  of  Engineering, 
Kobe  University,  Japan 
A few  postdoctoral  students  from  Kobe 
University  have  come  here  to  study,  and 
a few  members  of  our  Faculty  of  Applied 
Science  & Engineering  have  gone  to 
Kobe  for  short-term  visits.  Our  par- 
ticipants in  this  exchange  have  selected 
themselves  since  visits  to  Kobe  usually 
have  been  made  by  faculty  members  in 
the  Far  East  on  other  professional 
business. 


Presidential 
Advisory 
Committee  on 
International 
Exchange 

Membership: 

Chair:  M.  Israel  (South  Asian  Studies) 
Members:  J.W.  Browne  (Health  Ad- 
ministration); M.  J.  Phillips  (Chemical 
Engineering);  G.K.  Helleiner  (Econom- 
ics); W.C.  Graham  (Faculty  of  Law); 

J. W.  Greig  (Faculty  of  Education);  F.K. 
Hare  (Trinity  College);  D.  Grindal 
(student) 

Assessors:  C.  Gillin  (ORA);  E.  Paterson 
(ISC);  A.  Pieterse  (Business  Affairs); 

K. R.  Bartlett  (Institutional  Relations) 
Secretary:  Office  of  International 
Cooperation 

Terms  of  Reference 

Membership 

Total  size  is  approximately  eight 
members  plus  three  of  four  assessors 
representing  administrative  offices  such 
as  the  Office  of  Research  Administra- 
tion, the  Office  of  the  Vice-President  — 
Institutional  Relations,  and  the  Inter- 
national Sudent  Centre.  The  members 
will  represent  any  constituency  which  is 
represented  on  Governing  Council. 

Quorum 

A quorum  shall  consist  of  at  least  one- 
half  of  the  voting  members  (excluding 
ex-officio  members)  of  the  committee. 
The  committee  shall  also  divide  into 
panels  for  the  purpose  of  monitoring 
particular  agreements. 


Terms  of  Reference 

Committee  members  and  assessors  are 
responsible  for  reviewing  proposed  in- 
ternational cooperation  agreements 
which  will  be  sent  to  them  for  their  in- 
formation and  comments  and  for  mon-  - 
itoring  the  progress  and  implementation 
of  agreements  which  have  been  ap- 
proved. The  committee  may  also  from 
time  to  time  be  asked  to  give  advice  to 
the  President  and  to  the  International 
Cooperation  Office  about  particular 
agreements  or  proposed  agreements, 
policies,  procedures  or  other  matters 
affecting  the  area  of  international 
cooperation. 

The  committee  will  receive  annual 
reports  from  the  Office  of  International 
Cooperation  on  international  coopera- 
tive activities  including  those  under 
active  consideration  or  negotiation  and 
those  which  are  already  in  progress  or 
recently  completed.  After  the  committee 
reviews  them,  these  reports  will  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Governing  Council.  In  par- 
ticular cases,  the  committee  may  also 
request  special  reports  on  the  implemen- 
tation of  particular  agreements  or  on 
other  matters  affecting  international 
cooperation. 


International 
Cooperation  Policy 

(Revised  April  15, 1982) 

The  University  of  Toronto  has  long  par- 
ticipated in  a wide  variety  of  cooperative 
relationships  with  universities,  other 
institutions  and  individuals  in  many 
countries.  This  cooperation  has  been 
valuable  to  the  University  and  has 
enriched  Toronto,  Ontario  and  the  Cana- 
dian community  through  exposure  to 
new  ideas  and  new  perspectives. 

At  the  present  time,  requests  and  op- 
portunities for  international  cooperative 
ventures  — on  a person-to-person  and 
organization-to-organization  basis  — are 
increasing  in  urgency  and  importance 
and  the  University’s  interest  and  in- 
volvement in  this  area  are  also  growing. 
These  changes  have  created  a need  for 
clearer  policy  guidance,  better  pro- 
cedures and  greater  administrative  sup- 
port services  in  this  area.  In  order  to 
meet  this  demand,  the  University  is 
establishing  a policy  statement  and 
guidelines  for  international  cooperation. 
The  guidelines  establish  procedures  for 
responding  to  international  cooperation 
opportunities.  This  policy  statement  is 
intended  to  reaffirm  the  University’s 
support  for  international  cooperation. 

This  policy  is  intended  to  cover  inter- 
national cooperation  agreements  involv- 
ing significant  University  of  Toronto 
resources.  It  is  not  intended  to  cover 
either  research  projects  and  conferences 
or  travel  and  exchange  projects  related 
to  research  which  are  the  responsibility 
of  the  Office  of  Research  Administration 


nor  student  exchange  programs  which 
are  recognized  as  being  eligible  for  pro- 
vincial funding. 

Principles  of  International  Cooperation 

1.  The  University  of  Toronto  reaffirms 
the  value  and  necessity  of  international 
cooperation  between  members  of  its 
community  and  members  of  appropriate 
communities  and  organizations  abroad 
provided  that  such  cooperation  does  not 
violate  fundamental  human  rights  and 
freedoms. 

2.  The  University  will  attempt  to  accom- 
modate and  facilitate  international 
cooperative  ventures  within  the  frame- 
work of  its  existing  policies,  priorities 
and  programs,  commensurate  with  ex- 
isting resources  and  with  resources  that 
can  be  made  available  or  acquired  for 
specific  international  cooperation 
objectives. 

3.  The  University  will  give  appropriate 
credit,  in  terms  of  career  advancement, 
to  faculty  members,  professional  librari- 
ans and  members  of  the  administrative 
staff  who  take  part  in  cooperative 
projects. 

4.  The  University  administration  will 
play  an  active  role  in  encouraging  and 
facilitating  international  cooperative 
endeavours  by  disseminating  to  the  Uni- 
versity community  information  about 
existing  opportunities  and  sources  of 
funding,  by  helping  to  generate  new 
opportunities  for  externally  funded  pro- 
jects and  by  assisting  the  University 
community  in  the  preparation  of  agree- 
ments and  proposals  for  funding. 

5.  All  international  cooperation  agree- 
ments and  contracts  must  be  approved 
by  the  dean(s),  principal(s)  or  director(s) 
of  participating  divisions  and  must  be 
signed  by  the  President  or  his/her 
designate.  When  graduate  student 
research  is  involved,  the  contracts  and 
agreements  must  also  be  signed  by  the 
chairman  of  the  appropriate  graduate 
department's). 

6.  All  agreements  and  contracts  must 
contain  a clause  expressing  the  Univer- 
sity’s intention  to  select  participants  for 
the  project  or  exchange  on  the  basis  of 
merit  without  regard  to  race,  national  or 
ethnic  origin,  colour,  religion,  age,  sex, 
marital  status  or  physical  handicap  ex- 
cept where  any  one  or  more  of  such  at- 
tributes is  a reasonable  and  bona  fide  re- 
quirement, qualification  or  consideration 
for  participation  in  the  particular  project 
or  exchange.  A clause  must  also  be  in- 
cluded committing  each  party  to  accept 
the  participants  selected  by  the  other 
party  if  mutually  acceptable  academic 
and/or  professional  qualifications  and 
standards  are  met  and  to  treat  partici- 
pants in  the  same  nondiscriminatory 
manner  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
the  agreement  or  contract,  but  subject 
however  to  the  provisions  of  all  other 
University  policies  and  requirements  not 
inconsistent  herewith,  as  they  exist  from 
time  to  time.  Any  violation  of  these 
clauses  will  be  considered  grounds  for 
terminating  the  agreement  or  contract. 


Appendix 

to  the  Report  of  the  Presidential  Working  Group  on  the  Academic  Role 
of  Colleges  on  the  St.  George  Campus 


Materials  associated  with  consideration  of 
college  membership  for  students 

APPLICATIONS,  ADMISSIONS  AND  COLLEGE  QUOTAS 

(Information  recorded  from  notes  received  from  Acting  Principal  Hugh  Mason) 

I The  Application  Cycle 

1 In  late  fall,  students  apply  through  the  Ontario  University  Applications 
Centre  (OUAC)  at  Guelph,  listing  their  choice  of  fields  as  arts,  science,  or 
commerce.  (These  are  the  fields  called  "General  Area  of  Interest"  in  the 
statistics  tabled  to  the  St.  George  Colleges  Working  Group  on  Nov.  4,  1982, 
from  the  Office  of  Research  and  Planning.) 

2 In  the  new  year,  applicants  to  the  University  of  Toronto  receive  and  complete 
a supplementary  application  form  (SAS),  on  which  they  list  their  choices  of 
college,  ranked  one  to  eight,  and  their  "Area  of  Interest,"  (ASINT),  now 
refined  to  humanities,  social  science,  commerce  and  finance,  life  sciences, 
physical  sciences.  (The  ASINT  categories  are  those  called  "Interest  by 
Discipline  Group"  in  the  Research  and  Planning  statistics  tabled  on  Nov.  4.) 
Because  some  applicants  change  their  area  of  interest,  the  OUAC  figures  for 
"arts"  may  not  match  exactly  the  ASINT  figures  for  "humanities"  plus  "social 
sciences." 

3 In  the  spring  term,  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science  and  the  central  administra- 
tion determine  the  targets  for  the  intake  of  new  students  in  the  following 
academic  year,  in  three  categories: 

i Current  Ontario  grade  13  applicants; 

ii  Other  applicants  without  transfer  credit; 

iii  Applicants  with  transfer  credit. 

The  applicant  pool,  and  the  enrolment  targets,  are  divided  approximately  75 
percent — current  grade  13  applicants,  25  percent — applicants  from  the  other 
two  categories,  the  latter  being  divided  roughly  equally  between  applicants 
with  and  without  transfer  credit.  (The  data  supplied  by  the  Office  of  Research 
and  Planning  for  the  Nov.  4 meeting  are  for  students  actually  registered  and 
include  all  three  applicant  categories,  but  most  calculations  of  quotas  and  cut- 
offs have  to  do  with  the  grade  13  applicants  only.) 

4 Since  1979,  the  faculty's  overall  target  (including  transfer  credit  intake)  and 
grade  13  targets  have  been  divided  among  the  St.  George  full-time  colleges  in 
the  following  proportions: 

University  College  (UC)  22% 

Victoria  College  (VIC)  20% 

Trinity  College  (TRI)  8.3% 

St.  Michael's  College  (SMC)  22% 

New  College  (NEW)  20% 

Innis  College  (INN)  7.7% 

(Until  1979W,  Victoria's  proportion  was  22  percent  and  St.  Michael's  20 
percent;  this  accounts  for  Victoria's  much  larger  intake  in  1979  in  the  statistics 
presented  on  Nov.  4). 

5 When  applicants'  student  marks  become  available,  a subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Admissions  considers  the  distribution  of  applicants'  marks,  the 
"show  rate"  (usually  the  number  enrolled  the  previous  Nov.  1 divided  by  the 
number  who  were  offered  admission  in  the  preceding  spring),  and  proposes  a 
"cutoff"  mark  for  admission  to  the  St.  George  campus  in  the  forthcoming  year. 
(In  1981W,  the  cutoff  was  74.5  percent.)  The  subcommittee  reports  the 
proportion  of  applicants  in  the  three  categories  arts,  science,  commerce,  as 
calculated  from  the  ASINT  statements,  and  proposes  targets  for  each  area  for 
each  college.  Colleges  make  individual  "trades"  of  quotas  on  an  ad  hoc  bilateral 
basis;  for  example,  Innis  and  St.  Michael's  exchange  a number  of  grade  13 
students  for  non-grade  13  places. 

6 In  varying  degrees,  colleges  attempt  to  meet  their  targets  on  the  basis  of  their 
first-choice  applicants,  in  the  "first  round";  those  applicants  not  selected  on 
"first  round"  are  offered  to  other  colleges  in  the  order  of  the  applicants'  choices 
at  a "second  round"  selection,  also  called  the  "trading  session".  At  the  end  of 
the  "second  round"  session,  all  applicants  above  the  cutoff  have  been  admitted 
to  a St.  George  college;  colleges  then  estimate  how  closely  they  expect  to 
approach  their  targets. 

7 On  Nov.  1,  we  compare  the  attempts  to  approach  targets  with  the  actual 
enrolments;  at  this  point  we  also  count  the  courses  in  which  the  student  is 
enrolled,  and  these  may  differ  from  the  "interest"  the  student  declared  upon 
application. 


II  The  Problems  with  "First  Choice" 

x The  data  supplied  by  the  Office  of  Research  and  Planning  on  Nov.  4,  reflect 
the  reality  of  first  and  second  rounds,  namely  that  University,  Trinity,  and  St. 
Michael's  Colleges  meet  their  targets  almost  entirely  with  first  place  applicants; 
Victoria  and  New  meet  more  than  half  their  targets  from  first  choice  applicants; 
and  Innis  achieves  less  than  half  its  target  from  first  choice  applicants.  This 
happens  without  reference  to  the  differences  in  students'  areas  of  interest. 

2  If  each  college  had  admitted  first  choice  applicants  to  the  faculty  cutoff  mark 
of  74.5  percent  in  1981W,  their  offers  and  enrolments  would  have  been  as 
follows: 


A. 

B. 

C. 

Difference 

Offered 

Expected 

from  Target 

Admission 

Enrolment 

Target 

(B-C) 

UC 

1,409 

690 

528 

+ 162 

VIC 

634 

323 

480 

-157 

TRI 

708 

368 

199 

+ 169 

SMC 

996 

598 

553 

+45* 

NEW 

921 

396 

480 

-84 

INN 

138 

62 

160 

-98 

4,806 

2/437 

2,400 

+37 

3  Without  regard  to  consideration  of  areas  of  interest,  significant  differences 
between  the  targets  set  for  each  college  and  the  college  choices  made  by 
applicants  can  be  observed  in  the  following  proportional  distributions. 
(Percentages  of  the  faculty  as  a whole.) 


B. 

C. 

D. 

Total,  All 

Gr.  13 

Gr.  13  at 

Difference 

A. 

Target 

Applicants 

Applicants 

74.5%  cutoff 

between  A & D 

UC 

22.0 

30.9 

29.7 

29.3 

+7.3 

VIC 

20.0 

12.5 

12.8 

13.2 

-6.8 

TRI 

8.3 

11.8 

11.4 

14.7 

+6.4 

SMC 

22.0 

18.3 

20.1 

20.7 

-1.3* 

NEW 

20.0 

21.4 

21.9 

19.2 

-0.8 

INN 

7-7 

4.8 

4.0 

2.9 

-4.8 

*Note: 

St.  Michael's  College  has  a relatively  high  "show  rate"  of  60%,  compared  to  the  faculty 
average  of  approximately  50%.  The  difference  in  "show  rate"  should  explain  the  fact 
that  St.  Michael's  has  an  expected  enrolment  which  is  above  target,  although  its 
proportion  of  applicants  is  below  target.  Conversely,  New  College's  "show  rate"  is 
lower  than  the  faculty  average,  at  45%.) 

Thus,  even  without  quotas  differentiated  by  ASINT  categories,  the  colleges 
who  receive  much  higher  numbers  of  applications  than  they  have  places  must 
cutoff  considerably  above  the  faculty  cutoff;  the  "trading  session"  then  has  the 
effect  of  displacing  applicants  from  University  and  Trinity  Colleges  to  Victoria, 
New  and  Innis  Colleges. 

4  If  the  colleges  which  must  cut  off  admissions  at  a higher  grade  point  level 
than  the  faculty's  cutoff — in  order  to  avoid  exceeding  their  targets — had  done 
so  without  regard  to  a distribution  by  area  of  interest,  about  376  students 
would  not  have  been  admitted  to  their  first-choice  college.  Put  another  way, 
about  85  percent  of  the  grade  13  intake  would  have  been  admitted  to  their 
first-choice  college.  The  data  supplied  on  Nov.  4 indicate  that  for  the  three 
years — 79W,  80W,  and  81W — about  80  percent  of  applicants,  faculty-wide, 
above  the  faculty  cutoff  level  are  admitted  to  their  first-choice  college.  The  Nov. 
4 data  include  distribution  by  area  of  interest.  In  other  words,  about  five 
percent  of  the  faculty's  enrolment  (perhaps  166  applicants  in  all  categories  in 
81 W,  or  122  in  the  current  grade  13  class)  are  affected  by  differential  cutoffs  for 
the  area  of  interest. 


S-6 


b4 


III  Distribution  of  new  applicants  by  "area  of  interest" 

i  In  1981W,  the  distribution  of  grade  13  applicants  by  area  of  interest  (ASINT) 
above  the  faculty's  74.5  percent  was  as  follows: 


V What  might  be  changed? 


Faculty 

UC 

VIC 

TRI 

SMC 

NEW 

INN 

ARTS 

35.6 

33-4 

50.4 

43-5 

39-9 

16.6 

44.2 

SCI 

42.2 

47-4 

30.0 

35.6 

36.0 

54-7 

39.8 

COM 

22.0 

17.0 

19.7 

20.8 

24.0 

28.4 

14.5 

2  However,  University,  Trinity  and  St.  Michael's  Colleges  needed  to  limit 
admission  above  the  faculty  cutoff.  Had  they  done  so  without  regard  to 
distribution  by  area  of  interest,  their  proportions  would  have  been: 


Faculty 

UC 

TRI 

SMC 

VIC 

NEW 

INN 

ARTS 

35.6 

30.8 

39.6 

39-4 

50.5 

17.0 

44.6 

SCI 

42.2 

50.6 

40.2 

36.8 

29.7 

54-5 

40.3 

COM 

22.0 

18.2 

20.2 

23 -7 

19.8 

28.5 

15.1 

Note: 


The  cutoffs  would  have  been  approximately  78%  at  UC,  82%  at  TRI,  75.5%  at  SMC. 


3 Respecting  Second  Choices 

A large  proportion  of  applicants  not  selected  by  Trinity  name  Victoria  as  their 
second  choice;  a large  proportion  of  those  not  selected  by  University  College  or 
by  various  professional  faculties  name  New  College  as  a second  choice.  New 
and  Victoria  do  not  choose  some  first-choice  applicants  even  when  these  are 
close  to  the  faculty  cutoffs  in  order  to  be  able  to  offer  places  to  second-choice 
applicants  with  better  marks;  these  are  mostly  applicants  in  "arts"  in  the 
Trinity-Victoria  choice  pattern  or  applicants  in  "science"  in  the  University/ 
professional  faculties — New  College  choice  pattern. 

4 Actual  adjustments 

In  recent  years,  the  pattern  of  adjustments  of  cutoff  by  area  of  interest  has  been 
as  follows: 


UC 

VIC 

TRI 

ARTS 

SCI 

COM 

2- 3%  above  faculty 
about  80% 

3- 4%  above  faculty 

1-2%  above  faculty 
faculty  cutoff 
faculty  cutoff 

above  80% 
above  80% 
above  80% 

SMC 

NEW 

INN 

ARTS 

SCI 

COM 

1-2%  above  faculty 
faculty  cutoff 
faculty  cutoff 

faculty  cutoff 
2-3%  above  cutoff 
2-3%  above  cutoff 

faculty  cutoff 
faculty  cutoff 
faculty  cutoff 

IV  Targets  and  Actual  Enrolments 


1  Overall,  by  means  of  differential  cutoff,  the  colleges  are  able  to  make  their 
enrolments  closely  match  the  planned  proportions.  The  following  are  1981W 
(all  newly  admitted  students,  without  transfer  credit): 


Target  proportions 

Enrolled  Nov.  1 

Proportion  enrolled  Nov.  1 

UC 

22.0 

692 

22.4 

VIC 

20.0 

624 

20.2 

TRI 

8.3 

234 

7-5 

SMC 

22.0 

708 

22.9 

NEW 

20.0 

608 

19.6 

INN 

7-7 

221 

7-i 

79W 


80W 


81W 


ARTS 

39% 

45% 

36% 

42% 

36% 

40% 

SCI 

41% 

32% 

43% 

35% 

42% 

33% 

COM 

20% 

23% 

21% 

24% 

22% 

27% 

3 The  colleges  show  moderate  success  in  meeting  the  general  St.  George 
proportions  (81W  data): 


% Grade  13  Applicants  at 
74-5 


Arts 

Sci 

Com 

Arts 

Sci 

Com 

UC 

33-4 

47-4 

17.0 

40.2 

34-2 

25.6 

VIC 

50.4 

30.0 

19.7 

44.8 

28.0 

27.2 

TRI 

43-5 

35.6 

20.8 

42-5 

36.8 

20.6 

SMC 

39-9 

36.0 

24.0 

44.2 

30.3 

2 5-5 

NEW 

16.6 

54-7 

28.4 

29.5 

40.0 

30.5 

INN 

44.2 

39.8 

14.5 

38.7 

34.0 

27.4 

ST.G. 

35.6 

42.2 

22.0 

40.1 

33-4 

26.6 

1 It  does  not  seem  practical  to  admit  all  qualified  applicants  to  their  first  choice 
of  college:  to  have  University  College  enrol  about  30  percent  of  the  St.  George 
students  and  Innis  about  three  percent  would  be  unacceptable  to  those  colleges 
and  to  the  faculty. 

2 But  are  the  proportions  generally  correct?  Should  St.  Michael's  College 
increase  its  quota  or  raise  its  cutoff,  if  its  proportion  of  qualified  applicants 
increases?  Should  Victoria  College  reduce  its  quota?  If  St.  Michael's  College 
and  Victoria  College  exchange  proportions  again,  will  this  help  the  perceived 
"crossing  Queen's  Park"  problem? 

3 If  the  "geographical"  problem  is  met  by  increasing  the  proportion  of 
enrolment  to  the  west  of  Queen's  Park,  which  of  the  colleges  should  increase 
its  intake?  I can  see  reasons  why  each  of  New,  Innis,  and  University  Colleges 
would  be  reluctant. 

4 Actual  enrolments  suggest  that  even  with  manipulation  of  the  figures,  the 
colleges  are  differentially  arts-  or  science-oriented  in  their  enrolment.  Do  we 
need  to  intervene  more  than  we  do  to  define  these  differences? 

5 If  one  or  two  colleges  should  increase  their  proportions  of  students  in  arts, 
they  would  be  better  able  to  match  their  student  population  to  their  staff 
complement,  college  programs,  etc.  But  if,  in  consequence,  other  colleges  were 
to  increase  their  science  or  commerce  proportions,  they  would  increase  their 
obligations  to  the  students  in  terms  of  registrarial  counselling,  tutorial  and 
writing  lab  support,  and  other  student  "academic  support";  students  in  science 
and  commerce,  especially  those  close  to  the  faculty  cutoff  level,  need  this 
support  more  than  do  arts  students.  Should  one  or  two  colleges  take  a 
disproportionate  share  of  this  responsibility?  Should  those  who  wish  to  be 
"arts"  colleges  avoid  it? 

6 About  700  students  each  year  are  displaced  from  their  first-choice  college;  a 
significant  proportion  of  these  are  the  result  of  University  and  Trinity  Colleges' 
need  to  restrict  enrolment  generally;  how  much  change  should  be  required  to 
deal  with  the  perhaps  150  students  who  are  displaced  because  of  differential 
cut  off  by  program?  How  many  of  these  are  displaced  to  Victoria  and  St. 
Michael's  Colleges? 

7 Requests  to  change  college  after  first  year  are  relatively  limited  (perhaps  50  a 
year?);  both  Victoria  and  University  Colleges  have  "show  rates"  close  to  the 
faculty  average,  although  Victoria  may  have  a lower  proportion  of  first-choice 
applicants  and  University  a higher  proportion.  Should  this  suggest  that  the 
problem  is  not  as  great  as  it  is  perceived  by  some? 

8 If  perhaps  no  more  than  200  students  are  affected,  is  talk  of  an  additional 
college  or  of  voluntary  college  membership,  appropriate? 

Office  of  the  Vice-President — For  H.J.  Mason 

Research  and  Planning  Acting  Principal, 

November  22,  1982  New  College 


2 The  distribution  of  arts,  science,  and  commerce  students  enrolled  on  Nov.  1 
differs  noticeably  from  that  shown  at  application.  This  is  as  much  a question  of 
University  definitions  as  it  is  the  result  of  changes  in  student  program  choice. 
The  following  are  the  distribution  for  the  St.  George  campus  for  three  years: 


Applicants  Enrolled  Applicants  Enrolled  Applicants  Enrolled 


% Newly-admitted 
students  without  credit,  as 
enrolled  at  Nov.  1 


Interest  by  Disciplinary  Group  for  all  Choices  Newly  Admitted  Students  in  Arts  and  Science 

(Information  developed  by  the  Office  of  the  Vice-President — Research  and  Planning,  November  1982) 


Social  Commerce 

College  Year  Other  Humanities  Science  and  Finance  Science 


Life 

Science 


Physical 

Science  Total 


First 

Other 

First 

Other 

‘First 

Other 

First 

uc 

1981 

7 

1 

182 

19 

93 

10 

138 

1980 

5 

7 

168 

12 

9i 

4 

Hi 

1979 

6 

2 

187 

10 

85 

6 

M3 

VIC 

1981 

4 

6 

151 

44 

5i 

23 

77 

1980 

3 

7 

171 

30 

42 

22 

103 

1979 

7 

14 

192 

42 

60 

17 

90 

TRN 

1981 

2 

' 

63 

— 

47 

— 

38 

1980 

3 

2 

70 

— 

55 

— 

40 

1979 

5 

— 

83 

3 

37 

43 

SMC 

1981 

4 

4 

210 

8 

70 

4 

153 

1980 

— 

3 

222 

6 

7i 

4 

140 

1979 

11 

3 

248 

8 

79 

3 

118 

NEW 

1981 

6 

2 

46 

55 

34 

5i 

128 

1980 

2 

2 

34 

77 

38 

44 

94 

' 

1979 

8 

8 

39 

67 

40 

60 

100 

INNIS 

1981 

2 

2 

18 

27 

18 

16 

17 

1980 

— 

7 

34 

35 

22 

18 

17 

1979 

4 

10 

3i 

28 

14 

24 

11 

TOTAL 

1981 

25 

15 

670 

153 

313 

104 

55i 

1980 

13 

28 

699 

160 

319 

92 

535 

1979 

41 

37 

780 

158 

3i5 

110 

505 

Other 

First 

Other 

First 

Other 

First 

Other 

6 

— 

— 

117 

2 

181 

7 

763 

6 

— 

X 

115 

— 

177 

6 

733 

4 

2 

— 

140 

5 

169 

4 

763 

55 

_ 



69 

59 

46 

83 

668 

33 

— 

— 

62 

5i 

49 

63 

636 

65 

5 

3 

85 

68 

70 

65 

783 



41 



62 

1 

254 

1 

— 

— 

56 

2 

66 

1 

296 

1 

— 

— 

57 

— 

55 

— 

284 

7 





132 

11 

128 

18 

749 

4 

— 

— 

132 

10 

137 

14 

743 

9 

4 

— 

130 

6 

112 

7 

738 

8 

_ 



107 

28 

152 

29 

646 

26 

— 

— 

120 

37 

115 

26 

615 

23 

1 

— 

104 

40 

110 

49 

649 

36 





17 

28 

32 

3i 

244 

39 

— 

— 

17 

27 

17 

23 

256 

37 

— 

— 

12 

25 

21 

36 

253 

112 





483 

128 

601 

169 

3/324 

109 

— 

1 

502 

127 

561 

133 

3/279 

139 

12 

3 

528 

144 

537 

161 

3/470 

Where  Students  End  Up 

(Information  developed  by  the  Office  of  the  Vice-President — Research  and  Planning,  November  1982) 


St.  George  Campus 
College  of 
Registration 

Year 

College  of  First  Choice 

Total 

St.  George 
Intake 

UC 

VIC 

TRN 

SMC 

NEW 

INNIS 

ERIN. 

SCAR. 

(-) 

UC 

81W 

718 

1 

2 32 

— 

6 

2 

2 

1 

1 

763 

80W 

697 

2 

18 

1 

3 

2 - 

1 

2 

7 

733 

79W 

732 

3 

18 

— 

5 

1 

3 

1 

763 

VIC 

81W 

114 

398 

116 

7 

24 

1 

2 

1 

5 

668 

80W 

103 

430 

63 

11 

14 

2 

2 

7 

4 

636 

79W 

109 

509 

106 

H 

35 

1 

5 

4 

783 

TRN 

81W 

1 



253 



' 

— 

— 

— 

— 

254 

80W 

3 

— 

290 

— 

1 

— 

— 

— 

2 

296 

79W 

3 

— 

280 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

284 

SMC 

81W 

18 

2 

11 

697 

12 

1 

3 

2 

3 

749 

80W 

17 

— 

11 

702 

6 

— 

2 

3 

2 

743 

79W 

16 

3 

9 

702 

4 

— 

1 

1 

2 

738 

NEW 

81W 

94 

29 

34 

12 

473 

— 

1 

2 

1 

646 

80W 

100 

40 

3i 

27 

403 

— 

4 

8 

2 

615 

79W 

144 

35 

26 

26 

402 

5 

4 

2 

5 

649 

INNIS 

81W 

58 

4 

20 

7 

47 

104 

1 

1 

2 

244 

80W 

43 

17 

17 

26 

35 

107 

4 

1 

6 

256 

79W 

63 

16 

26 

16 

33 

93 

1 

1 

4 

253 

TOTAL 

81W 

1,003 

434 

466 

723 

562 

108 

9 

7 

12 

3/324 

80W 

963 

489 

430 

767 

462 

111 

13 

21 

23 

3/279 

79W 

1,067 

566 

465 

758 

479 

100 

14 

5 

16 

3/470 

Total  intake  includes  students  admitted  with  transfer  credit. 


Supplementary  "Where  Students  End  Up"  tables  organized  by  fields  of  interest  (commerce  and  finance,  humanities,  life  sciences, 
physical  sciences,  social  sciences),  are  not  included  here  but  are  available  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Working  Group. 
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First-round  "Cutoffs"  in  the  1982  Admissions  Cycle* 

(Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science — A.  Dalzell) 


Arts 

Science 

Commerce 

Faculty 

74 

74 

74 

University  College 

77 

81 

78 

Victoria  College 

78 

74 

74 

St.  Michael's  College 

75 

74 

74 

Trinity  College 

83 

83 

83 

New  College 

74 

75 

75 

Innis  College 

74 

74 

74 

Places  to  be  filled 
after  first-round : 
University  College 

17 

1 

4 

Victoria  College 

16 

61 

33 

St.  Michael's  College 

— 

55 

4 

Trinity  College 

— 

— 

— 

New  College 

100 

50 

23 

Innis  College 

28 

5i 

24 

‘Applicants  without  transfer  credit. 

Registrants*,  November  1, 1982-1982  Admissions  Cycle 

(Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science — A.  Dalzell) 


Arts 

Science 

Commerce 

(percentages  of  total) 

Faculty 

45.0 

33-5 

21.5 

University  College 

43.6 

35-4 

21.0 

Victoria  College 

47-4 

33.0 

19.6 

St.  Michael's  College 

47.8 

30.3 

22.0 

Trinity  College 

48.3 

36.5 

15.2 

New  College 

37-5 

37-2 

25-3 

Innis  College 

52.7 

24.5 

22.8 

‘Students  without  transfer  credit 
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Directory 

Addison  (Margaret)  Hall  .508 
Annesley  Hall  506 
Architecture  and  Landscape 
Architecture,  Faculty  of  28 
Arena,  Varsity  30a 

Bancroft  Hall  59 
Benson  (Clara)  Building  68 
Botany  Building  and  Dept.  11 
Brennan  Hall  411 
Burwash  Hall  504 

Carr  Hall  426 
Conservatory  of  Music 
(Royal)  35 
Continuing  Studies, 

School  of  1 03 
Convocation  Hall  1 0a 
Cumberland  House  26 

Devonshire- House  12 
Edward  Johnson  Building  51 


Elmsley  Hall  405 
Emmanuel  College 
(Victoria)  502 

Falconer  Hall  (Law)  50 
Fisher  (Thomas)  Rare  Book 
Library  6b 
FitzGerald  Building 
(Medicine)  25 
Flavelle  House  (Law)  40 
Forestry  Building  27 

Galbraith  Building  70 
Glen  Morris  Studio 
Theatre  91 

Hart  House  2 
Haultain  Building  24 
Hughes  (F.  Norman)  Pharmacy 
Bldg.  79 

Ignatieff  (George)  Theatre  603 
Innis  College  132 
International  Student 
Centre  26 


International  Studies, 

Centre  for  600 

Kelly,  (John  M.)  Library  429 
Knox  College  575 

Landscape  Architecture  28 
Larkin  (Gerald)  Building  602 
Lash  Miller  Chemical 
Laboratories  73 
Library  Science,  Faculty  of  6a 
Loretto  College  401 

MacMillan  Theatre  51 
Margaret  Addison  Hall  508 
Massey  College  34 
McLennan  Physical 
Laboratories  78 
McMurrich  Building  4 
Mechanical  Engineering 
Building  22 

Medical  Sciences  Building  5 
Medieval  Studies,  Centre 
for  97 

Metallurgy  Building  8a 


Mining  Building  7 

Music,  Royal  Conservatory 
of  35 

New  College  32 

Pharmacy  Building  (F.  Norman 
Hughes)  79 

Playhouse  Theatre  (U.C.)  23 

Pontifical  Institute  of  Mediaeval 
Studies  418 

Pratt  (E.J.)  Library  514 

Press  (U  of  T)  and 
Bookroom  19 

Ramsay  Wright  Zoological 
Labs.  72 

Rare  Book  Library,  Thomas 
Fisher  6b 

Religious  Studies  Centre  6 

Robarts  (John  P.)  Research 
Library  6 

Rosebrugh  Building  20 

Royal  Conservatory  of 
Music  35 


Russian  & East  European 
Studies,  Centre  for  33 

St.  Basil’s  Church  413 
St.  Basil's  College  430 
St.  Hilda’s  College  608 
St.  Joseph's  College  432 
St.  Michael's  College  400's 
Sandford  Fleming  Building  9 
Sidney  Smith  Hall  33 
Sigmund  Samuel  Library  3 
Simcoe  Hall  10 
Social  Work,  Faculty  of  111 
Soldiers’  Tower  2 
South  Asian  Studies 
Centre  33 
Stadium,  Varsity  30 
Stevens  (Warren)  Bldg.  68a 
Studio  Theatre  91 
Sussex  Court  77 

Teefy  Hall  421 
Thomas  Fisher  Rare  Book 
Library  6b 


Trinity  College  600 

University  College  1 
University  College  Union  23 

Varsity  Arena  30a 
Varsity  Stadium  30 
Victoria  College  501 
Victoria  New  Academic 
Building  515 

Wallberg  Building  8 
Walter  Hall  51 
Wetmore  Hall  32 
Whitney  Hall  13 
Wilson  Hall  (New 
College)  32a 
Woodsworth  College  38a 
Wycliffe  College  675 
Wymilwood  507 


Desmond  Morton  wins  alumni  faculty  award 


Desmond  Morton,  professor  of  Cana- 
dian history  at  Erindale  Coirege,  has 
been  selected  as  the  eighth  recipient  of 
the  Alumni  Faculty  Award.  The  award 
is  presented  annually  to  a faculty 
member  by  the  University  of  Toronto 
Alumni  Association.  Its  criteria  are 
academic  excellence  combined  with 
service  to  the  University  and  contribu- 
tion to  the  community. 

According  to  one  of  his  colleagues, 

“ ‘Desmond  Morton’  might  well  have 
been  an  imaginary  figure  created  by 
the  Alumni  Faculty  Award  Committee 
to  illustrate  the  various  ways  in  which 
excellence  could  be  achieved  in  the 
three  categories  listed  as  criteria  for 
the  award.  However,  he  is  very  real 
and  a very  real  asset  to  this  univer- 
sity.” 

Born  in  Calgary,  Professor  Morton 
was  educated  at  the  Royal  Military 
College  of  Canada,  Oxford  University 
(where  he  was  a Rhodes  Scholar)  and 
the  University  of  London,  from  which 
he  received  his  doctorate  in  1968.  He 
joined  the  staff  of  Erindale  College  in 
1969  and  became  a full  professor  in 
1975.  From  1975  to  1979  he  served  as 
associate  dean  of  humanities  and  part- 
time  studies  at  Erindale  College,  and 
from  1976  to  1979  in  the  additional 
capacity  of  academic  vice-principal.  He 
is  currently  a member  of  the  Presiden- 
tial Advisory  Committee  on  Institu- 
tional Strategy  (PACIS)  and  of  the 
Academic  Affairs  Committee. 

His  books  and  articles  have  earned 
him  an  international  reputation  in  the 
fields  of  Canadian  labour,  political  and 
military  history.  His  studies  include, 
The  Last  War  Drum:  The  North-West 
Campaign  of 1885  (1972);  Mayor 
Howland:  The  Citizen’s  Candidate 
(1973)  — for  which  he  was  awarded  a 
City  of  Toronto  literary  prize;  Work- 
ing People:  An  Illustrated  History  of 
Canadian  Labour  (1980)  with  Terry 
Copp;  and  A Peculiar  Kind  of  Politics: 
Canada’s  Overseas  Ministry  in  the 
First  World  War  (1982).  In  1978  he 
was  selected  as  president  of  the  Cana- 
dian Historical  Association. 

In  recognition  of  his  teaching 
abilities,  in  1982  he  received  an 
Ontario  Confederation  of  University 
Faculty  Associations’  Teaching 
Award. 

In  1976  Morton  proposed,  in  a mem- 
orandum entitled  “New  ‘New  Pro- 
gramme’ for  Erindale”,  a significant 
restructuring  of  the  curriculum  of 


U of  T prof  wins 
’83  Ayerst  award 

Jack  Fred  Greenblatt,  36,  a professor 
in  the  Banting  & Best  Department  of 
Medical  Research,  is  the  1983  winner 
of  the  Ayerst  award,  the  most  pres- 
tigious award  offered  by  the  Canadian 
Biochemical  Society.  Professor 
Greenblatt  has  achieved  international 
recognition  for  his  work  on  the  control 
of  transcription,  both  in  Lambda  and 
more  recently  in  eukaryotic  cells. 

The  annual  award  was  established  to 
recognize  outstanding  fundamental 
research  by  a biochemist  under  40 
years  of  age.  Previous  U of  T 
recipients  are  Professors  Byron  G. 
Lane  (1971),  David  H.  MacLennan 
(1974),  M.  Clelia  Ganoza  (1976),  and 
Keith  J.  Dorrington  (1977). 

Prof.  Greenblatt  will  be  presented 
with  the  award  when  he  delivers  a 
lecture  during  the  society’s  annual 
meeting,  being  held  this  year  at  the 
University  of  Ottawa,  June  13  to  17. 


Erindale  College.  Most 
of  his  original  sugges- 
tions were  subsequently 
adopted  at  Erindale 
College. 

Morton  has  narrated 
and  produced  more  than 
a dozen  videotape  pro- 
grams, principally  in  two 
series  — “The  Splendid 
Dream”,  on  the  history 
of  Canadian  labour,  and  a 
six-part  series  on  “Cana- 
dians in  Conflict”,  which 
are  regularly  telecast  on 
TYOntario  and  else- 
where. He  used  the  roy- 
alties from  these  produc- 
tions to  establish  two 
scholarships  at  Erindale 
College.  He  is  also  a fre- 
quent commentator  for 
the  CBC  and  Global  Tele- 
vision during  national 
and  provincial  elections, 
and  a consultant  for  the 
networks  on  politics  and 
the  labour  movement. 

Fluent  in  French,  he 
often  appears  on  the 
French  network  of  the  CBC.  In 
addition,  for  several  years  he  was  a 
regular  commentator  on  radio  station 
CHIC.  During  the  past  year  approxi- 
mately 30  of  his  guest  editorials  have 
appeared  in  The  Toronto  Star,  and 
during  the  past  10  years  he  has  writ- 
ten more  than  200  editorials  for,  The 


Five  teachers  were  presented  with  the 
second  annual  SAC-APUS  teaching 
awards  in  a ceremony  at  Hart  House 
March  25. 

This  year’s  winners  are:  history  pro- 
fessor Edward  Shorter  (arts  and 
science  — humanities);  economics  pro- 
fessor David  Foot  (arts  and  science  — 
social  sciences);  geology  professor 
D.H.  Gorman  (arts  and  science  — 
physical  and  life  sciences);  Don 
McLean,  Faculty  of  Music  and  Royal 
Conservatory  of  Music  (professional 
faculties  — humanities  oriented);  and 
microbiology  professor  Frances  Doane 
(professional  faculties  — science 
oriented). 

More  than  100  nominations  were 
received  for  the  five  areas,  with  72  in- 
structors nominated.  Criteria  are  that 
a teacher  stimulates  and  challenges 
students’  intellectual  capacities;  is 
skillful  at  communicating;  shows 
mastery  of  the  subject  area;  is  highly 
accessible  to  students;  and  influences 
development  of  students’  intellects 
and  critical  skills. 

Some  comments  on  this  year’s 
winners: 

• Professor  Shorter  “knows  his 
material  perfectly  and  does  not  show 
any  evidence  of  bias  but  rather  pre- 
sents all  sides  of  the  argument”. 
Shorter  is  thought  of  as  an  enthusi- 
astic, interesting  professor  who  moves 
away  from  the  conventional  lecture 
style. 

• Professor  Foot  “is  accessible  and 
helpful.  The  number  of  people  waiting 
to  see  him  during  his  office  hours 
demonstrates  this.”  The  consensus 
among  Prof.  Foot’s  students  is  that  he 
instills  in  them  the  desire  to  learn  and 
the  enjoyment  of  learning.  He  received 
high  praise  for  his  sense  of  humour. 

• Professor  Gorman’s  “enthusiasm 
captivates  the  class  and  all  are  inter- 
ested to  learn  from  ‘Digger’.  Prof. 


Star.  He  is  also  a columnist  for  the 
United  Church  Observer. 

As  well,  he  is  chairman  of  the  Cana- 
dian Commission  on  Military  History 
and  a member  of  the  Inter-University 
Seminar  on  Armed  Forces.  He  is  also 
on  the  executive  board  of  the  History 
and  Social  Science  Teacher  Journal. 


Gorman  treats  the  students  with 
respect.  His  office  is  open  to  the 
students  at  any  time.  He  is  always 
cheerful  and  always  says  hello  when 
passing  the  undergraduate  lounge.” 

• Mr.  McLean’s  “personal  approach  to 
the  difficulties  and  abilities  of  each  in- 
dividual student  in  his  classes  has 
proven  his  dedication  to  his  teaching 
responsibilities”.  Praised  for  his  com- 
munication skills,  the  perception  of 


His  community  service  includes 
serving  on  the  membership  and  public 
relations  committee  of  the  Peel  Social 
Planning  Council  and  membership  in 
the  Streetsville  Historical  Society. 

Morton  has  also  been  active  in  the 
New  Democratic  Party  and  in  1978  he 
was  nominated  to  run  for  parliament, 
but  academic  commitments  prevented 
him  from  doing  so.  His  service  to  the 
Canadian  public  in  the  form  of 
speeches  and  public  lectures  is  almost 
legendary.  In  the  past  few  years  he 
has  made  about  300  appearances 
before  a variety  of  groups. 

Previous  recipients  of  the  Alumni 
Faculty  Award  were  Horace  Krever, 
Faculty  of  Law  and  now  an  Ontario 
Supreme  Court  Judge  (1975),  the  late 
Douglas  Pimlott,  Department  of 
Zoology  and  fellow  of  Innis  College 
(1976),  Louis  Siminovitch,  Department 
of  Medical  Genetics  (1978),  John 
Polanyi,  Department  of  Chemistry 
(1979),  D.A.  Chant,  former  provost, 
Department  of  Zoology  (1980),  J. 
Stefan  Dupre,  Department  of  Political 
Economy  (1981),  and  F.  Kenneth 
Hare,  provost  of  Trinity  College 
(1982). 

Professor  Morton  will  be  honoured 
at  a dinner  to  be  held  at  Hart  House  on 
Wednesday,  April  27.  Tickets  cost  $20 
and  are  available  from  Alumni  House, 
978-2367.  For  further  information, 
contact  Bill  Gleberzon,  Alumni  House, 
978-8991. 


him  is  that  he  goes  out  of  his  way  both 
to  explain  difficult  points  and  to  get  to 
know  each  student  as  an  individual. 

• Professor  Doane,  praised  for  her 
clear,  precise  lectures,  “not  only  is  ex- 
tremely organized  and  thorough  in 
preparation  for  her  classes,  but  is  also 
one  of  the  most  concerned  and  caring 
people  when  it  comes  to  her  students 
— trying  to  help  in  any  way  she  can”. 
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Copyright  lawsuits  have  universities  worried 


by  Judith  Knelman 

The  possibility  of  provoking  legal 
action  for  distribution  of  materials 
photocopied  from  books  and  journals  is 
causing  concern  at  U of  T. 

Warning  stickers  alerting  users  to 
the  possible  infringement  of  copyright 
are  being  distributed  to  all  owners  of 
copying  machines  by  the  office  of  the 
vice-president  (research  and  planning). 
The  Sidney  Smith  Lending  Library,  a 
repository  of  thousands  of  articles  and 
chapters  photocopied  by  professors  for 
short-term  loans  to  students,  is  to  be 
closed,  and  the  photoduplication  ser- 
vice at  Robarts  has  tightened  up  its 
rules. 

The  University’s  solicitors  urged 
that  it  protect  itself  from  legal  liability 
by  trying  to  curb  violations  after  a 
1979  High  Court  judgement  against 
the  University  of  New  South  Wales 
held  that  it  had  authorized  the  act  of 
its  library  in  making  copies  of  a work 
because  it  had  not  taken  sufficient 
steps  to  prevent  infringement  of  the 
Copyright  Act  of  Australia.  The  rele- 
vant provisions  in  the  Canadian  Act 
are  similar. 

This  month  the  Carswell  Co.  Ltd.,  a 
publisher  of  which  Methuen  is  a div- 
ision, filed  an  action  in  the  federal 
court  of  Canada  against  the  University 
of  Manitoba  and  a law  professor  there, 
Barnett  Sneideman,  for  infringement 
of  copyright.  Carswell  is  asking  for  an 
injunction  restraining  the  professor 
and  the  university  from  further  in- 
fringing on  its  copyright,  costs  and 
punitive  damages  of  $10,000  plus 
revenue  that  it  would  have  had  had  the 
112  students  who  bought  the  copies 
bought  the  original  instead.  It  also 
asks  that  the  university  turn  over  the 
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profit  it  made  on  the  sale  of  the  copies, 
which  it  alleges  was  as  high  as  $8.65 
on  a collection  of  readings  that  cost 
$9.90..to  produce.  The  books,  says 
Carswell,  reproduced  and  bound  at  the  ■ 
request  of  the  professor  by  the  univer- 
sity bookstore,  contained  three  entire 
chapters  of  a textbook  by  Graham 
Parker,  An  Introduction  to  Criminal 
Law.  Carswell  is  the  exclusive 
publisher  and  owner  of  the  copyright 
of  the  textbook. 

In  December,  a group  of  publishers 
filed  suit  against  New  York  Univer- 
sity, nine  of  its  faculty  members  and  a 
photocopy  shop  near  its  Washington 
Square  campus  for  copyright  infringe- 
ment. The  publishers,  which  include 
Basic  Books,  Houghton  Mifflin,  Alfred 
A.  Knopf,  Little,  Brown,  Macmillan, 
Random  House  and  Simon  & Schuster, 
are  asking  for  a permanent  injunction 
against  further  illegal  photocopying 
and  an  unspecified  amount  of 
damages. 

The  Canadian  Copyright  Act  allows 
copying  that  is  fairly  used,  i.e.,  for  pur- 
poses of  private  study,  research 
criticism,  review  or  newspaper  sum- 
mary. In  the  opinion  of  the  University 
of  Toronto’s  solicitors,  fair  use  implies 
copying  that  has  no  material  effect  on 
the  potential  market  for  the  sale  of  the 
copyright  owner’s  work,  causes  no 
material  injury  to  the  value  of  the 
copyright  and  is  insignificant  in 
quantity. 

All  the  libraries  in  the  central 
system  now  display  the  warning 
stickers,  on  which  U of  T’s  policy  on 
copyright  is  printed  along  with  a 
notice  that  photocopying  of  a work 
subject  to  copyright  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  owner  constitutes  infringe- 
ment. (U  of  T’s  policy  is  that  copyright 
is  normally  vested  in  the  authors  of 
books  and  articles  unless  they  agree 
otherwise.) 

Most  of  the  copying  at  Robarts  is 
done  by  individual  users  on  coin- 
operated  machines,  says  Jack 
Branker,  head  of  the  photoduplication 
service  there,  because  it  is  cheaper  and 
the  quality  is  comparable.  What  is 
copied  on  these  machines  is  left  to  the 
discretion  of  the  user.  However,  the 
staff  of  the  photoduplication  service 
sees  to  it  that  fair  use  is  not  exceeded 
on  material  that  is  copied  there.  They 
have  never  made  multiple  copies  or 
copied  more  than  about  a third  of  a 
book  for  any  one  user,  says  Branker, 
and  they  will  no  longer  copy  more  than 
one  article  from  a journal  without  the 
consent  of  the  copyright  holder. 

Dean  Robin  Armstrong  of  the  Fac- 
ulty of  Arts  & Science  says  Chief 
Librarian  Marilyn  Sharrow  called  him 
early  in  March  to  inform  him  the 
Sidney  Smith  library  was  breaking  the 
copyright  law  and  would  have  to  be 
closed. 

At  the  Textbook  Store,  packets  of 
material  photocopied  by  professors  for 
students  are  sold  as  long  as  the  pro- 
fessors sign  a statement  verifying  that 
they  have  received  permission  from 
the  publisher,  says  assistant  manager 
Paul  Copeland.  The  store  marks  them 
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up  about  25  percent. 

Douglas  Tigert,  dean  of  manage- 
ment studies,  says  his  faculty  has  an 
absolute  rule  that  permission  to 
duplicate  must  be  obtained  from  the 
copyright  holder.  About  six  months 
ago,  he  says,  an  author  who  had  not 
been  asked  for  permission  complained 
and  was  paid  a fee. 

At  the  Faculty  of  Law,  materials  are 
copied  and  passed  out  to  students,  but 
the  statutes  and  cases  duplicated  are 
clearly  in  the  public  domain,  says  S.M. 
Makuch,  associate  dean.  Occasionally 
portions  of  articles  are  included  for 
which  permission  is  not  obtained,  but 
whole  articles  are  not  used.  At  the  law 
library  copies  are  made  of  articles  in 


high  demand  so  that  students  may 
have  access  to  them  for  short-term 
loans. 

Arts  and  science  has  no  guidelines 
for  its  chairmen  to  follow,  says  Arm- 
strong, but  he  thinks  it’s  time  some 
were  produced.  If  there  are  objections 
to  abiding  by  the  law,  he  suggests  that 
professors  and  students  direct  their 
efforts  to  pressuring  for  changes  to 
make  it  reasonable.  “Maybe  we  should 
as  a university  made  a submission  and 
see  how  we  can  begin  influencing 
government  policy  to  have  it  changed 
if  it  can  be  demonstrated  that  it  isn’t 
meeting  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
set  out.” 


Five  honorary  degrees  to  be 
conferred  at  Spring  Convocation 


The  University  will  award  degrees  to 
more  than  7,500  students  during  the 
13  Spring  Convocation  ceremonies 
June  3 to  17.  Five  honorary  degrees 
will  be  conferred  by  Chancellor  George 
Ignatieff. 

University  of  Alberta  engineering 
researcher  Norbert  Rubin  Morgen- 
stern  will  receive  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Engineering,  honoris  causa,  at  the 
engineering  Convocation  June  8.  An 
international  consultant  on  geotech- 
nical engineering,  Morgenstern  is  a 
graduate  of  the  University  of  Toronto 
(BASc)  and  a fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Canada. 

Dr.  Robert  Clark  Dickson,  former 
head  of  the  Department  of  Medicine  at 
Dalhousie  University  and  physician-in- 
chief, Victoria  General  Hospital 
(1956-74),  will  receive  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Laws,  honoris  causa,  at  the 
medical  and  physical  and  health  educa- 
tion Convocation  June  9.  Dickson,  who 
taught  at  the  University  of  Toronto 
from  1945  to  1956,  is  a graduate  of 
U of  T (MD).  He  was  awarded  the 
OBE  for  his  wartime  military  service 
and  is  an  Officer  of  the  Order  of 
Canada. 

Poet  and  author  Margaret  Atwood 
will  receive  fhe  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Letters,  honoris  causa,  at  the  Victoria 
and  Woodsworth  Colleges  Convoca- 


tion June  14.  As  a graduate  of 
Victoria,  Atwood  received  the  E.J. 
Pratt  Medal  in  1961.  She  received  the 
President’s  Medal,  University  of 
Western  Ontario  in  1965,  and  the 
Governor-General’s  Award,  1966,  for 
her  poetry.  Her  many  novels  include 
Life  Before  Man  (1979)  and  Bodily 
Harm  (1981). 

William  Bowles  Harris,  chairman  of 
the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto  (1971),  vice-chairman 
of  Governing  Council  (1972-75),  and 
treasurer  of  the  Varsity  Fund,  will 
receive  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws, 
honoris  causa,  at  the  Trinity,  New  and 
Innis  Colleges  Convocation  June  15.  A 
graduate  of  the  University  of  Toronto 
(BA),  Harris  is  trustee  and  chairman 
of  the  World  Wildlife  Fund  (Canada), 
and  a founding  director  of  the  Nature 
Conservancy  of  Canada. 

John  Willis,  a legal  scholar  who  has 
taught  at  Dalhousie,  Osgoode  Hall  and 
U of  T law  schools  and  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  British  Columbia,  will  receive 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws,  honoris 
causa,  at  the  law  and  St.  Michael’s 
College  Convocation  June  17.  A 
graduate  of  New  College,  Oxford, 
Willis  was  a part-time  member  of  the 
Ontario  Securities  Commission  from 
1966  to  1972. 


Celtic  Consciousness  named  outstanding  book 


The  American  Library  Association  has 
chosen  The  Celtic  Consciousness, 
papers  given  at  the  conference  held  at 
U of  T in  February  1978  with  an  in- 
troduction by  Professor  Robert 
O’ Driscoll,  director  of  Celtic  Studies  at 
St.  Michael’s  College,  an  Outstanding 
Academic  Book  of  the  year. 

The  illustrated,  728-page  volume, 
published  in  the  fall  of  1981,  examines 
the  myth,  music,  history,  literature, 
folklore,  art  and  archaeology  of  the 
Celtic  world. 

About  50  copies  of  the  limited  Cana- 


dian edition  of  the  book  (500  copies) 
are  still  available  from  the  Celtic  Arts 
office  at  the  college.  Originally  $125, 
the  deluxe  Canadian  edition,  contain- 
ing a section  “Considerations  on  the 
transmission  of  Celtic  culture:  Canada 
and  the  Celtic  Consciousness”,  with 
contributions  by  William  Davis,  Allan 
MacEachen,  and  other  Canadians,  is 
now  available  for  $95.  The  American 
edition  ($50)  is  also  available.  The 
award  comes  during  the  Celtic  Festi- 
val, which  runs  to  May  6.  See  Events. 
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‘Economic  well-being  depends  on 
the  economic  well-being  of  education’ 

Universities  must  get  that  message  across,  hi  tech  symposium  told 


by  Pamela  Cornell 

Instead  of  pleading  endlessly  for 
more  government  funding,  univer- 
sities should  promote  the  tangible 
benefits  of  investing  in  high  quality 
education  and  research,  said  manage- 
ment consultant  Alistair  Davidson  at  a 
symposium  on  the  university  and  high 
technology.  Held  March  4 at  Univer- 
sity College,  the  event  was  sponsored 
by  the  University’s  Government  Rela- 
tions Alliance'  (GRAUT),  which 
represents  students,  faculty,  staff, 
alumni,  and  the  administration. 

“Inevitably,  governments  are  con- 
cerned with  the  political  visibility  of 
their  actions,”  said  Davidson,  who,  as 
a member  of  Laventhol  & Horwath 
(Chartered  Accountants/Management 
Consultants),  has  written  reports  for 
the  Ontario  government  on  industry 
and  technology.  “The  present  rate  of 
funding  to  universities  suggests  that 
those  institutions  have  a major  polit- 
ical problem.” 

While  educating  students  is  ex- 
tremely important,  he  said,  it  is  in  the 
area  of  research  that  universities  can 
play  their  strongest  role  and  one  for 
which  they  can  receive  maximum 
visibility.  He  recommended  developing 
marketing  programs  to  increase  the 
perceived  importance  of  universities  in 
society  as  well  as  to  strengthen  links 
with  alumni. 

David  Crane,  until  recently  a finan- 
cial columnist  for  The  Toronto  Star 
and  now  with  the  Canadian  Invest- 
ment & Development  Corporation, 
also  stressed  the  need  for  universities 
to  present  the  public  with  compelling 
arguments  linking  education  with 
economic  growth. 

Even  if  there  were  not  a recession, 
said  Crane,  the  economy  would  be  go- 
ing through  a period  of  critical  change, 
with  governments  around  the  world 
caught  up  in  a competitive  race. 


Applications  by  grade  13  graduates  to 
the  Faculty  of  Arts  & Science  are  up 
this  year,  but  there  has  been  a marked 
decrease  in  applications  for  entrance 
to  the  Faculty  of  Applied  Science  & 
Engineering. 

According  to  figures  supplied  by  the 
Ontario  Universities’  Application  Cen- 
tre at  Guelph,  there  has  been  an  in- 
crease of  about  5.5  percent  in  first- 
choice  applications  to  arts  and  science 
here.  Across  the  province  applications 
are  up  14.1  percent  for  arts  and  17.2 
percent  for  science. 

First-choice  applications  for  engin- 
eering are  down  by  about  16  percent 
at  U of  T.  Across  the  province  the 
decline  is  8.3  percent  for  engineering 
applications. 

Wim  Kent,  director  of  admissions  at 
U of  T,  suggests  that  the  increase  in 
arts  and  science  applications  may  be 
due  to  students’  awareness  that  they 
will  not  easily  be  able  to  find  jobs  on 
leaving  high  school.  In  engineering,  he 
says  there  is  probably  a certain 
amount  of  self-selection  going  on.  Cut- 
offs were  high  there  last  year,  with  re- 
quired averages  ranging  from  80  to  88 
percent,  and  students  with  averages 
substantially  below  this  level  may  feel 
it  is  not  worthwhile  applying  to 
U of  T. 


Recognizing  that  one  of  the  most 
significant  factors  in  Japan’s  economic 
success  is  the  high  quality  of  Japanese 
education,  the  US  House  of  Represen- 
tatives has  voted  a billion  dollars  to 
upgrade  the  teaching  of  maths  and 
sciences  in  American  high  schools,  he 
said. 

“Unfortunately,  in  Canada  there  has 
not  been  a strong  public  recognition  of 
the  strategic  importance  of  education 
to  economic  well-being.  There  has 
been  a neglect  of  human  capital. 
Statistics  Canada  figures  indicate  that 
some  four  million  Canadians  are  func- 
tionally illiterate.” 

Universities  need  to  appeal  to  the 
growing  constituency  that  supports  in- 
creased spending  on  education,  he 
said. 

“There  was  a time  when  innovators 
like  Edison  and  Bell  could  make  great 
breakthroughs  without  having  inten- 
sive theoretical  knowledge  about  the 
technology  they  were  applying.  Not 
any  more.  And  theoretical  knowledge 
is  developed  first  and  foremost  at  uni- 
versities. 

“Increasingly  our  economy  will  be 
heavily  dependent  on  the  application 
of  knowledge.  Achievements  in 
biotechnology  are  vital  to  progress  in 
agriculture  and  farming  can  also 
benefit  from  the  application  of  new 
management  thinking.  Even  our 
resource  industries  are  becoming  in- 
creasingly dependent  on  scientific 
technology  and  managerial  skills. 

“Then,  of  course,  there’s  always  a 
need  for  individuals  with  plain  good 
thinking  skills.  What’s  required  is  a 
level  of  intellectual  development  that 
lets  people  be  creative  in  their  ap- 
proaches to  what’s  going  on  in  society. 
The  value  of  a liberal  arts  education  is 
that  it  provides  people  with  a discip- 
lined approach  to  thinking.” 

Ian  Sharp,  president  of  the  com- 


First-choice  applications  from  grade 
13  students  for  architecture,  forestry, 
music  and  physical  education  are  about 
the  same  as  last  year,  says  Kent,  with 
slight  increases  in  applications  for 
nursing  and  pharmacy. 

Over  the  system,  applications  from 
grade  13  students  are  up  by  7.3  per- 
cent. At  U of  T the  increase  in  first 
choices  is  3.17  percent. 

Visa  student  applications  from  grade 
13  students  are  down  across  Ontario 
by  6.8  percent,  from  5,749  last  year  to 
5,359  this  year.  At  U of  T the  decline 
is  about  a third,  from  1,171  first 
choices  last  year  to  775  this  year. 

About  95  percent  of  grade  13 
students  who  will  apply  to  Ontario  uni- 
versities have  already  done  so.  For 
those  outside  the  high  school  system, 
the  statistics  are  less  revealing,  since 
only  about  half  the  applications  are  in. 

The  number  of  visa  students  apply- 
ing for  first  year  in  Ontario  univer- 
sities who  are  not  in  high  school  now 
has  dropped  by  about  38  percent.  The 
figure  is  about  the  same  at  U of  T. 
However,  applications  for  admission  to 
first  year  by  landed  immigrants  and 
Canadians  not  now  in  grade  13  have 
increased  by  11.4  percent  across  the 
system  and  by  18.1  percent  at  U of  T. 


puter  software  firm  I.P.  Sharp 
Associates,  warned  the  University 
against  succumbing  to  pressure  to 
“miss  its  mark”.  Contrary  to  what 
government  and  industry  might  think, 
he  said,  the  training  of  highly  skilled 
manpower  is  not  one  of  the  univer- 
sity’s responsibilities.  Rather  its  job 
should  be  to  educate  undergraduates, 
leaving  industry  to  provide  specific 
training. 

“Graduates  of  computer  science 
departments  are  not  educated  people 
because  they’ve  been  taught  a subject 
that  does  not  really  exist.  There’s  a 
good  chance  that,  within  a year,  what 
they  have  learned  will  be  obsolete  and 
untrue.  Meanwhile,  they  can’t  explain 
a concept  or  write  a sensible  report; 
and  the  programs  they’re  called  upon 
to  write  are  related  to  subjects  about 
which  they  know  nothing.” 

Addressing  the  question  of  free  ver- 
sus directed  research,  Professor  Jim 
Guillet  recalled  that  when  he  first 
joined  the  chemistry  department  in 
1963,  there  was  a pervading  attitude 
that,  if  a research  project  had  a prac- 
tical application,  it  should  be  done  in 
the  department  of  chemical  engineer- 
ing. Now  president  of  the  firm  that 
manufactures  the  photodegradable 
plastic  he  developed  eight  years  ago, 
he  continues  to  do  “practical” 
research  in  chemistry,  frequently 
under  contract  to  industry. 

“It’s  silly  to  think  there  was  ever  a 
golden  age  when  scientists  didn’t  have 
to  demonstrate  the  value  of  what  they 
were  doing  in  order  to  justify  public 
support.  Archimedes,  in  212  B.C.  was 
engaged  by  the  ruler  of  Syracuse  to 
develop  military  weapons;  he  came  up 
with  a mirror  that  would  set  fire  to 
ships.  Another  of  his  famous  commis- 
sions was  from  the  King  of  Sicily,  who 
wanted  to  know  if  his  crown  was  really 
all  gold.” 

Clearly  more  and  more  research  will 
be  done  on  a contract  basis,  with  some 
specific  objective,  said  Professor 
Guillet,  adding  that,  regardless  of  the 
funding  source,  he  still  feels  the  same 
responsibility  to  do  good  research  by 
looking  for  fundamental  information. 
He  cautioned,  however,  that  a contract 
should  only  be  undertaken  if  it  pro- 
vides for  the  development  of  new 
knowledge,  not  if  it’s  just  for  data 
collection. 

Representing  the  federal  govern- 
ment at  the  symposium  was  Paul 
Latour  of  the  Natural  Sciences  & 
Engineering  Research  Council.  He 
outlined  the  various  funding  schemes 
his  granting  agency  offers  to  train 
potential  professors,  promote  the 
transfer  of  technology  from  univer- 
sities to  industry,  and  to  improve  the 
nation’s  research  and  development 
capacity. , 

Also  addressing  the  symposium 
were:  Peter  Barnes,  secretary  to  the 
IDEA  Corporation;  Vice-President  & 
Provost  David  Strangway;  Gary 
Bicker  of  the  Canadian  Federation  of 
Biological  Societies;  and  Geoff  Adam- 
son, chairman  of  the  University’s  In- 
novations Foundation. 

The  day-long  session  ended  with  a 
panel  discussion  on  the  University  as 
entrepreneur  which  featured:  elec- 
trical engineering  professor  Adel 
Sedra;  Andrew  Szonyi,  professor  of  in- 
dustrial engineering  and  management 
studies;  Wally  Pieczonka,  president  of 
Linear  Technology  Inc.;  Jim  Friesen, 
chairman  of  the  Department  of 
Medical  Genetics;  and  Assistant  Dean 
Barry  French  of  the  School  of 
Graduate  Studies. 


Arts  and  science  applications  up, 
engineering  down 


Trinity  College  Chapel 

Hoskin  Ave. 

Holy  Week  1983 

Members  of  the  University  and  of  the 
public  are  welcome  at  all  Chapel 
services. 

Wednesday,  30  March 

Holy  Eucharist  12:15  p.m. 

Solemn  Evensong  5:45  p.m. 

Maundy  Thursday,  31  March 

Eucharist  of  the  Passion  12:15  p.m. 
Solemnity  of  the  Lord’s  Supper 
with  foot-washing  and  stripping 
of  the  Altar  5:10  p.m. 

Good  Friday,  1 April 

The  Good  Friday  Liturgy  9:30  a.m. 

Holy  Saturday,  2 April 

The  Easter  Vigil  and  the  first 

Solemn  Eucharist  of 

Easter  10:30  p.m. 

Easter  Day,  3 April 

Sung  Eucharist  9:30  a.m. 


Ik 


CAMP  WABIKON 
on 

Lake  Temagami,  Ont. 

A co-ed  camp  for 
young  people  7-16  yrs. 

Where  campers  work  and  live 
with  their  fellow  man  in  a spirit 
of  co-operation, 
sociability  and 
consideration 
for  others. 


For  brochure  contact: 
Mr.  & Mrs.  M.  Bernardo, 
48  Delhi  Ave.,  Toronto 
(416)  483-3172 

O.C.A.  Accredited 


_@^Masier  Chef  - 

Real  Spanish  Cuisine 
Especially  Seafood 

TRY  IT  ONCE  AND 
YOU  WILL  BE  BACK! 

Open  Daily 
Monday  to  Friday 
5 p.m.  to  1 1 p.m. 
Saturday  5.30  p.m.  to  Midnight 
Sunday  5 p.m.  to  1 1 p.m. 

For  reservations  call  531-3118 
517  Bloor  St.  W. 

DO  NOT  FORGET, 

TO  EAT  WELL  COME  TO 

MASTER  CHEF 
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Events 


Lectures 

Humanistic  Lecture  Series. 

Hellenistic:  The  First 
Modern  Art. 

Tuesday,  March  29 
Prof.  John  Onians,  Univer- 
sity of  East  Anglia,  visiting 
Mt.  Holyoke  College.  Council 
Chamber,  Scarborough  Col- 
lege. 3 p.m. 

Giotto,  St.  Francis  and  the 
New  Humanism. 

Tuesday,  March  29 
Prof.  Dorothy  Glass,  Univer- 
sity of  Buffalo.  H-309  Scar- 
borough College.  7 p.m. 

Canadian  Painting  in  the 
30s  and  40s. 

Wednesday,  March  30 
Carl  Schaefer,  artist.  Faculty 
lounge,  Scarborough  Col- 
lege. 3 to  5 p.m. 


Objectivity,  Scientific 
Theories  and  Perception 
Risk. 

Wednesday,  March  30 
David  Holdsworth,  Ontario 
Hydro.  175  University  Col- 
lege. 4 p.m. 

(Philosophy) 


United  States  Foreign 
Policy  in  the  Cold  War. 

Prof.  John  Lewis  Gaddis, 
Ohio  University;  1983 
Seagram  lectures. 

Reflections  on  the  Nuclear 
Era.  £ 

Wednesday,  March  30 

Morality  and  the  Cold  War. 

Thursday,  March  31 
Croft  Chapter  House,  Uni- 
versity College.  4 p.m. 
(History) 


Traffic  Safety  at  Intersec- 
tions: A Review  of  Current 
Knowledge. 

Thursday,  March  31 
Prof.  Ezra  Hauer,  Depart- 
ment of  Civil  Engineering. 
1105  Sandford  Fleming 
Building.  8 to  10  p.m. 

(Civil  Engineering) 


William  Lithgow  of 
Lanark’s  Travels  in  Greece 
and  Turkey,  1611-13. 

Monday,  April  4 
Prof.  C.E.  Bosworth,  Uni- 
versity of  Manchester. 
14-081  Robarts  Library. 

12  noon. 

(Middle  East  & Islamic 
Studies) 


Paganism  and  Christianity 
in  Irish  Bardic  Poetry  (A.D. 
1200-1700). 

Tuesday,  April  5^ 

Dean  Breandan  O Madagain, 
University  College,  Galway. 
Common  Room,  Pontifical 
Institute  of  Mediaeval 
Studies.  4 p.m. 

(Medieval  Studies  and  PIMS) 


Crowns  and  Regals:  Using 
the  Records  to  Stage  the 
Chester  “Purification”. 

Friday,  April  3 
Sally-Beth  MacLean, 
Records  of  Early  English 
Drama,  and  Douglas  Cowl- 
ing, Seneca  College;  part  of 
series  Recreating  the  Early 
Stage.  113  New  Academic 
Building,  Victoria  College. 
12  noon. 

(REED  and  PLS) 


Evaluating  the 
Psychosocial  Needs  of 
Patients  with  Cancer. 

Friday,  April  8 
Dr.  Arthur  H.  Schmale,  Uni- 
versity of  Rochester.  Base- 
ment Lecture  Theatre, 
Princess  Margaret  Hospital. 
12.15  p.m. 

(Psychiatry) 


Seminars 

Evolving  Paradigms  in 
Production  Scheduling 
Research. 

Monday,  March  28 
Prof.  Jatinder  N.D.  Gupta, 
University  of  Baltimore. 
208  Rosebrugh  Building. 

2 p.m. 

(Industrial  Engineering) 


Physical  & Health  Educa- 
tion Spring  Seminar 
Series. 

Anabolic  Steroids. 

Monday,  March  28 
Dr.  D.W.  Killinger,  Depart- 
ment of  Medicine  and 
Wellesley  Hospital. 

330  Benson  Building. 

4 to  6 p.m. 

Baroreceptor  and 
Autonomic  Regulation 
during  Volume  Overload 
and  Hemorrhage. 

Thursday,  March  31 
Dr.  Martti  Hakumaki,  St. 
Luke’s  Hospital,  Kansas 
City.  Board  room,  Benson 
Building.  4 to  6 p.m. 


STUDENTS 

The]983 

Summer  Job  Experience 


Secretariat  for  Social  Development 

® Ontario 


Margaret  Birch  Provincial  Secretary 
William  Davis.  Premier 


The  Ontario  Government  wants  you  to  have  a job  this  summer. 
Summer  Experience  ’83  is  vour  opportunity  to  work 

on  one  of  over  100  employment  projects  in  govern- 
ment ministries  and  community  organi- 
zations throughout  Ontario. 

Summer  Experience  ’83 
positions  are  designed  to 
complement  your  skills  and 
interests.  You  can  apply  for 
projects  ranging  from  working  on 
a farm  or  in  a newspaper  office, 
to  working  with  handicapped  peo- 
ple or  operating  a computer. 

In  many  cases  you  may  get  in- 
volved in  providing  important 
services  to  your  own  community. 
And,  your  on-the-job  experiences 
could  help  you  make  important 
career  decisions. 

Summer  Experience  ’83  positions 
are  open  to  persons  between  the  ages  of 
15  and  2-1  and  eligible  to  work  in  Canada. 

HOW  TO  APPLY 

The  Summer  Experience  ’83  Guidebook 
and  application  forms  are  available  at 
all  college  and  university  placement  offices, 
all  secondary  schools,  and  all  Canada 
Employment  Centres  in  Ontario. 

Study  the  project  descriptions  in  the 
Guidebook  and  apply  to  projects  which 
appeal  to  you  -and  for  which  you  feel  most 
qualified. 

We  expect  to  receive  many  more  applica- 
tions than  the  number  of  jobs  available. 

You  are  strongly  urged  to  explore  all  other 
potential  jobs  in  case  you  are  not  hired 
through  Summer  Experience  ’83. 

DEADLINES 

Unless  otherwise  stated  in  the  Guidebook,  appli- 
cation deadlines  are:  For  Post  Secondary: 

April  5/83.  For  Secondary  & Ail  Others: 

April  15/83.  Apply  Now. 


The  Psychological  Effects 
of  Jogging. 

Monday,  April  11 
Prof.  Ingemar  Wedman, 
University  of  Umea, 
Sweden.  330  Benson 
Building.  4 to  6 p.m. 


McLuhan  Program  in 
Culture  & Technology. 

Microelectronics  and 
Work. 

Monday,  March  28 
Zavis  Zeman,  Institute  for 
Research  on  Public  Policy. 

The  Inuit,  Literacy  and 
Marshall  McLuhan. 

Monday,  April  4 
Prof.  Ivan  Kalmar,  Depart- 
ment of  Anthropology. 

War  of  Words  around  the 
Canadian  Constitution: 
Political  Rhetoric  in 
Canada. 

Monday,  April  11 

Prof.  Frank  Stark,  York 

University. 

404  Carr  Hall,  St.  Michael’s 
College.  8 p.m. 


DNA  Sequence  Organiza- 
tion and  Transcription  in 
the  Chicken  Genome. 

Wednesday,  March  30 
Richard  Arthur,  Depart- 
ment of  Botany.  Room  7, 
Botany  Building.  3.30  p.m. 


Implications  for  Corporate 
Policy  of  the  New  Theory  of 
of  the  Firm. 

Wednesday,  March  30 
Prof.  Henry  E.  Manne, 
Emory  University.  13th  in 
Law  & Economics  Work- 
shop series  1982-83.  Paper 
will  be  circulated  week  in 
advance  of  session  at  which 
it  will  be  presented;  author 
will  make  introductory 
statement,  discussion  and 
critical  analysis  will  follow. 
Solarium,  Falconer  Hall, 
Faculty  of  Law.  12.15  to 
1.45  p.m.  Registration  fee 
which  covers  paper  and 
lunch,  single  session  $3. 
Please  note,  registration  re- 
quired in  advance  if  copy  of 
paper  and  lunch  required. 
Information  and  registra- 
tion: Verna  Percival,  Law  & 
Economics  Program, 
978-6767. 


Experimental  and  Human 
Pathology. 

In  Vitro  Studies  on  the 
Repair  of  the  Injured 
Endothelium. 

Wednesday,  March  30 
Michael  K.K.  Wong, 
Department  of  Pathology. 

Studies  on  Liver  and 
Serum  Proteins. 

Wednesday,  April  6 
Dr.  R.K.  Murray,  Depart- 
ment of  Biochemistry. 

4171  Medical  Sciences 
Building.  4 p.m. 


Plant  Cell  Walls:  Ion 
Exchange  Properties. 

Thursday,  March  31 
Prof.  Jack  Dainty,  Depart- 
ment of  Botany.  211  Haul- 
tain  Building.  4 p.m. 

(IES  and  Southwest  Cam- 
pus Departments 


Oncogenes  in  Human 
Cancer. 

Monday,  April  4 
Dr.  Mariano  Barbacid, 
National  Cancer  Institute, 
Bethesda.  2172  Medical 
Sciences  Building.  4.30  p.m. 
(Pathology) 


Measuring  the  Probability 
of  Fuzzy  Events  Using 
Fuzzy  Numbers. 

Wednesday,  April  6 
Prof.  E.P.  Element,  Johan- 
nes Kepler  Universitat, 
Austria.  211  Rosebrugh 
Building.  3 p.m. 

(Industrial  Engineering) 


Population  Biology  of 
Annual  Plants. 

Wednesday,  April  6 
Prof.  Andrew  Watkinson, 
University  of  East  Anglia. 
Room  7,  Botany  Building. 
3.30  p.m. 


Advances  in  the  Trace 
Element  Analysis  of 
Environmental  Samples. 

Thursday,  April  7 
Prof.  J.C.  Van  Loon, 
Department  of  Geology.  211 
Haultain  Building.  4 p.m. 
(IES  and  Southwest  Cam- 
pus Departments) 


The  Systematics  of 
Sclerotial  Fungi. 

Friday,  April  8 
Prof.  L.M.  Kohn,  Depart- 
ment of  Botany.  Room  7, 
Botany  Building.  3.30  p.m, 


Colloquia 

Theory  of  Stereo- 
selectivities of  Organic 
Reactions. 

Wednesday,  March  30 
Prof.  K.N.  Houk,  University 
of  Pittsburgh.  428  Lash 
Miller  Chemical 
Laboratories.  3.30  p.m. 


Atmospheres  for  M Giants 
and  Supergiants. 

Wednesday,  March  30 
Prof.  Rainer  Wehrse,  Center 
for  Astrophysics,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  on  leave  from 


University  of  Heidelberg. 
137  McLennan  Physical 
Laboratories.  4.10  p.m. 
(Astronomy) 


Support  Systems  for  the 
Autonomous  Elderly. 

Thursday,  March  31 
Prof.  Albert  Rose,  Faculty  of 
Social  Work,  and  Prof.  G. 
Macdonald,  York  University. 
7th  floor  conference  room, 
Faculty  of  Social  Work. 

4 p.m. 


Governing  Council 
& Committees 

Admissions  & Awards  Planning  Subcommittee. 

Subcommittee.  Monday,  April  11 

Wednesday,  April  6 Board  Room,  Simcoe  Hall. 

Council  Chamber,  Simcoe  4 p.m. 

Hall.  4 p.m.  ' 


Academic  Affairs 
Committee. 

Thursday,  April  7 
Council  Chamber,  Simcoe 
Hall.  4 p.m. 
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Alumni  Calendar 


Meetings  and  Conferences 


The  Growth  of  Government 
Expenditures  in  Quebec 
since  Confederation. 

Monday,  Aprils 
Ruth  Dupre,  graduate  stu- 
dent, Department  of 
Economics;  economic  history 
workshop.  3037  Sidney 
Smith  Hall.  8 p.m. 
Information  and  copy  of 
paper  in  advance,  Ursula 
Gutenburg,  room  108, 150  St. 
George  St.  978-8623. 


Victorian  Studies  Associa- 
tion of  Ontario. 

Saturday,  April  9 
Annual  conference  at  Glen- 
don  College,  York  Univer- 
sity. Lectures  in  room  204. 
“The  Opponents  of  the  Ox- 
ford Movement,”  Prof. 
Frank  Turner,  Yale  Univer- 
sity. 

“The  Dickens-Davis  Dispute 
and  the  Demythologizing 
Process,”  Prof.  Joseph  Gold, 


University  of  Waterloo. 

A Victorian  Entertainment, 
by  Metropolitan  Music 
Theatre.  Senior  Common 
Room.  9.20  a.m.  to  4.45  p.m. 
Registration  $16.50, 
students  $7.50,  includes 
lunch. 

Information  and  pre- 
registration before  March  31 : 
Marjorie  Garson,  English 
Office,  322  Pratt  Library, 
Victoria  College,  978-3936. 


Readings 

Dorothy  Livesay. 

Monday,  March  28 
Writer  in  residence  will  read 
her  poetry.  Campbell 
Lounge,  Scarborough  Col- 
lege. 3 p.m. 


U.C.  Poetry  Readings. 

Passages  from  the 
Historians  of  17th  Century 
England. 

Monday,  March  28 

Keats:  Letters  and  Poems. 

Monday,  April  U 
Read  by  Prof.  Hans  de 
Groot. 

University  College  Union. 

4 p.m. 


Matt  Cohen. 

Thursday,  April  7 
Literary  reading.  R-3232 
Scarborough  College. 

11  a.m. 


Concerts 


Royal  Conservatory 
Orchestra. 

Wednesday,  March  30 
Guest  conductor  Iona  Brown. 
Orchestral  Training  Pro- 
gram. Church  of  the 
Redeemer,  Bloor  and  v 
Avenue  Road.  8 p.m. 

Tickets  $3.50  to  $7.50, 
students  and  senior  citizens 
from  $2.75. 

Tickets  available  from  Con- 
servatory box  office, 

978-5U70. 


Nancy  Mathis. 

Thursday,  March  31 
Room  H-305,  Scarborough 
College.  12  noon. 
Information:  28U-32U3. 


Films 

The  Great  Dictator. 

Tuesday,  March  29 
S-143  Scarborough  College. 
3 p.m. 


Bolwieser 

(The  Stationmaster). 

Wednesday,  March  30 
Directed  by  Rainer  Werner 
Fassbinder.  Room  205, 
Department  of  Germanic 
Languages  & Literatures,  97 
St.  George  St.  8 p.m. 
(German  and  Ontario  Goethe 
Society) 


Orfeu  Noir. 

Thursday,  March  31 
TV  viewing  room,  Scar- 
borough College.  4 p.m. 


Deadline 


The  next  issue  of  the  Bulletin  will  be 
published  on  Monday,  April  11.  Deadline 
for  receipt  of  material  other  than  Events 
at  the  Bulletin  offices,  Department  of 
Information  Services,  45  Willcocks  St.,  is 
Thursday,  March  31. 

Deadline  for  Events  for  the  April  11 


reminder 


paper  is  Monday,  March  28;  for  the 
April  25  paper  it  is  Monday,  April  11. 
Please  note  these  deadlines  for  Events. 
Although  we  make  every  effort  to  accom- 
modate uhforeseen  circumstances,  we  are 
unable  to  guarantee  publication  of  a 
listing  received  after  the  deadlines. 


The  Faculty  Club 

41  Willcocks  Street 
Telephone:  978-6325 


COMING  EVENTS 

MEMBERS'  ENP-OF-TERM  RECEPTION 

Wednesday , April  6,  1 983 

Main  Lounge  5 p.m.  - 7 p.m. 

Punch  Bowl  — Hot  & Cold  Hors  d'Oeuvres 


ITALIAN  NIGHT 

(in  conjunction  with  the  Italian  Cultural  Institute) 

Friday , April  22,  1 983 
Reception  — Main  Lounge  7: 30  p.m.  - 8:30  p.m. 
Hors  d'Oeuvres  & Italian  Wines 

Exhibition  by  Italian  Dancing  & Singing  Group 
Main  Dining  Room  — 8:30  p.m.  - 9 p.m. 

Italian  Cheese,  Fruit  Tray,  Dessert  & Coffee  — 10:30  p.m. 
Dancing  9 p.m.  - 1 a.m.  — Music  by  D.J.  Ernie 
$12.50  per  person  (Tax  and  Services  not  included)  Cash  Bar 


Preparation  for  Retirement 
Living. 

Tuesdays,  March  29  to 
May  10 

Seven-week  Senior  Alumni 
program  for  those  who  have 
recently  retired  or  are  about 
to  retire. 

Tuesday,  March  29 
“Introduction  to  Retire- 
ment,” Gretta  Riddell-Dixon, 
Ryerson  Institute  of 
Technology. 

Tuesday,  April  U 
“Health  in  Retirement,”  Dr. 
Susan  Kober,  general 
practitioner. 

Tuesday,  April  12 
“Making  the  Most  of  Your 
Money,”  W.G.  Upshall, 
investment  counsellor. 

162  St.  George  St.  7.45  to 
9.45  p.m. 

Registration  $20. 
Information:  978-8991. 


Canadian  Perspectives. 

Senior  Alumni  programs,  lec- 
ture and  discussion  series. 
Thursdays,  April  7 to  May  5 
Series  III. 

Council  Chamber,  Scar- 
borough College.  10  a.m.  to 
12  noon. 

Thursday,  April  7 
“Scarborough  College,” 
Principal  Joan  Foley,  Scar- 
borough College. 

Thursday,  April  lit 
“Landscape  in  Distress:  The 
Urban  Fringe,”  Prof. 

Michael  Bunce,  Geography, 
Scarborough  College. 

Future  speakers  and  topics 
in  this  series:  Prof.  Andrew 
Patenall,  Shakespeare  and 
Stratford;  Dr  .Walter  Zlngg, 
biomedical  engineering; 

Prof.  Henry  Regier,  the 
environment. 


Mondays,  April  11  to  May  9 
Series  I. 

179  University  College. 

1.30  to  3.30  p.m. 

Monday,  April  11 

Wim  Kent,  director,  Office  of 

Admissions. 

Monday,  April  18 
“Latin  America,”  Prof. 

Peter  Blanchard,  Depart- 
ment of  History. 

Limited  number  of  places 
still  available. 

Registration  fee  for  each 
series  $15. 

Information:  978-8991. 


MEETINGS 

Woods  worth  College 
Alumni  Executive. 

Tuesday,  March  29 
Lounge,  Woodsworth  Col- 
lege. 6.30  p.m 

OISE  Alumni  Executive. 

Tuesday,  March  29 
12th  floor,  OISE.  5 p.m. 

Innis  College  Alumni 
Executive. 

Thursday,  March  31 
Innis  College  Pub.  7.30  p.m. 

T-Holder’s  Board. 

Monday,  April  U 
Conference  room,  Athletic 
Centre.  5.30  p.m. 

External  Relations  Com- 
mittee Subcommittee  on 
National  Universities  Week 
Planning. 

Tuesday,  April  5 
240  University  College.. 

2 p.m. 

UTAA  Executive. 

Tuesday,  April  5 
Alumni  House.  5.30  p.m. 

Physio  and  Occupational 
Therapy. 

Wednesday,  April  6 
Alumni  House.  7 p.m. 


Erindale  College  Alumni 
Executive. 

Wednesday,  April  6 
3138  South  Building,  Erin- 
dale College.  7.30  p.m. 

Management  Studies 
Alumni  Executive. 

Thursday,  April  7 
Faculty  of  Management 
Studies.  6 p.m. 

Library  Science  Alumni 
Executive. 

Thursday,  April  7 
Conference  room,  Faculty  of 
Library  & Information 
Science.  6.30  p.m. 

UTAA  Faculty  Liaison 
Committee. 

Monday,  April  11 
Alumni  House.  5.30  p.m. 

Business  Certificate 
Alumni  Executive. 

Monday,  April  11 
Alumni  House.  6 p.m. 

Social  Work  Alumni 
Executive. 

Monday,  April  11 
Faculty  of  Social  Work. 

6 p.m. 

School  of  Graduate  Studies 
Reception  for  Deans. 

Wednesday,  April  13 
UC  Union.  6 p.m. 

UTAA  Loan  Committee. 

Wednesday,  April  13 
Alumni  House.  6 p.m. 

Engineering  Alumni 
Association  Executive. 

Monday,  April  18 
Alumni  House.  6.30  p.m. 

SGS  Alumni  Executive. 

Monday,  April  18 

65  St.  George  St.  5.45  p.m. 

Victoria  College  Alumni 
Association  Executive. 

Monday,  April  18 
Alumni  Hall,  Victoria  Col- 
lege. 7 p.m. 


Ashlefeh 

REAL^ESTATE  SERVICES  LTD.  € Realtor 


Beaconsfield  Village 

$109,500.  Semi-detached  Victorian  2-storey  duplex.  Each  apart- 
ment has  separate  entrance  and  is  completely  self-contained.  Pro- 
fessionally finished  basement  has  separate  entrance,  bath  and 
kitchen. 

U of  T Area  — Duplex 

$159,000.  Solid  brick  and  spacious  with  private  drive  and  garage. 
Lower  apartment  has  main  floor  bath  and  den  plus  facilities  for 
2 fireplaces.  Upper  apartment  has  6 rooms  on  2 floors  with 
potential  for  sundeck. 

West  Annex  — Family  Home 

Lovingly  updated  3 bedroom  home  with  log-burning  fireplace 
and  French  doors  to  modern  pine  kitchen.  Insulated  and  heated 
2nd  floor  sunroom.  $114,500. 

East  End  — Three  Bedroom  Home 

Semi-detached  2-storey  facing  park  with  lawn  bowling  and  tennis 
courts.  Children's  playground  2 blocks  away.  Eat-in  kitchen,  com- 
bination living/dining  room.  Parking  access  by  driveway  or  rear 
lane.  Steps  to  subway.  $12,000  down. 

U of  T Area  — Spacious  Family  Home 

$198,500.  Classic  Victorian  restored  5 bedroom  home  with  private 
drive.  3 car  garage,  3 fireplaces,  sundeck,  sauna  and  2 full  baths. 


537-2667 

Protecting  our  clients  with  competence  and  integrity 
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Ford  Foundation  Grants  in 
Support  of  International 
Peace,  Security  and  Arms 
Control 

The  Ford  Foundation  has  in- 
vited the  University  of 
Toronto,  as  one  of  90  institu- 
tions, to  take  part  in  a com- 
petition for  support  of 
research  and/or  training  pro- 
grams in  the  field  of  interna- 
tional peace,  security  and 
arms  control.  Since  the  late 
1950s  the  foundation  has 
sought  to  encourage  indepen- 
dent scholarly  attention  to 
international  security  and 
arms  control  issues  by 
assisting  in  the  establish- 
ment of  research  centres, 
seminars  and  training  pro- 
grams in  the  United  States 
and  abroad.  In  1983,  the 
foundation  will  set  aside 
$4,000,000  to  provide  sup- 
port to  a small  number  of 
universities  and  independent 
research  institutions  for 
fresh  work  on  these  issues. 
The  foundation’s  objective  is 
to  encourage  the  strongest 
possible  research,  analysis 
and  training  in  the  field  and 
therefore  the  search  will  be 
wide. 

The  following  is  a list  of 
areas  of  emphasis  for 
research  topics  and  advanced 
training  programs  which  are 
of  particular  significance, 
although  it  is  not  intended  to 
be  an  exhaustive  listing.  Pro- 
posals can  combine  elements 
of  more  than  one  topic  from 
more  than  one  category.  Pro- 
posals which  provide  for  the 
participation  of  scholars 
from  a range  of  disciplines 
and  foreign  area  specializa- 
tions not  previously  engaged 
in  the  field  are  encouraged. 

I Theory  and  Methods 
Basic  concepts  of  nuclear 
policy,  the  ethics  of  military 
force,  the  nature  of  arms 
competition,  analytic 
methods,  methods  of  inte- 
grating arms  control  and 
defence  policy. 

II  Institutions  and  Processes 
Domestic  aspects  of  security 
and  arms  control  policy, 
mechanisms  for  collective 
and  regional  security, 
alliance  institutions,  the  pro- 
cesses of  national  decision- 
making, the  culture  of 
military  procurement. 

III  International  Security 
and  Arms  Control  Policies 
The  role  and  structure  of 
strategic  nuclear  forces  and 
the  scope  for  nuclear  arms 


control,  nuclear  postures  in 
Europe,  the  proliferation  of 
nuclear  weapons  and  world 
order,  the  evolution  of  con- 
ventional forces  and  the;' 
prospects  for  their  control, 
defence  manpower  policies, 
naval  policies  and  inter- 
national security,  chemical 
weapons  and  the  scope  for 
arms  control,  “Global  Com- 
mons” and  arms  control. 

IV  The  Sources  of  Disorder 
and  the  Use  of  Force 
Regional  security  and  global 
stability,  strategic  incentives 
and  vulnerabilities  in  the 
USSR  — implications  for 
East-West  security, 
economic  security  and  inter- 
national stability, 
psychological  and  historical 
dimensions  of  security. 

Advanced  Training 
Opportunities 
Opportunities  for  advanced 
training  in  the  field  of  inter- 
national security  and  arms 
control  might  be  offered  at 
the  post-graduate  or  post- 
doctoral levels,  both  through 
formal  course  work  in 
universities  and  through  in- 
formal “on-the-job”  or 
“apprentice”  training  in 
research  institutions. 

1.  Historical/political/ 
strategic  studies 

2.  Analytic  defence  and  arms 
control  studies 

3.  Combined  foreign  area 
and  strategic  studies 

4.  International  economics 
and  international  security 
studies 

5.  Training  of  particular 
groups  of  students 

The  following  are 
guidelines  which  the  founda- 
tion has  published  for  writing 
the  proposals. 

First,  the  foundation  hopes 
to  encourage  fundamental 
critical  work.  Over  the  past 
two  decades,  governments 
have  acquired  extensive 
capacities  to  define  imme- 
diate objectives  and  to  shape 
specific  proposals  on  arms 
control  and  strategic 
policies.  In  this  respect,  the 
situation  is  very  different 
from  that  which  prevailed  in 
the  late  1950s  and  early 
1960s  when  systematic 
analyses  of  strategic  and 
arms  control  options  first 
developed  and  when  the 
foundation  first  began  to 
support  work  in  the  field.  By 
contrast,  universities  and  in- 
dependent research  institu- 
tions are  well  positioned  to 


focus  on  longer  term  concep- 
tual issues  and  to  shape  the 
frames  of  reference  of  the 
public  debate,  unconstrained 
by  prevailing  policy  assump- 
tions and  the  demands  for 
immediate  response. 

Second,  international 
security  and  arms  control 
policies  raise  many  con- 
troversial issues.  The  founda- 
tion hopes  to  encourage  work 
which  squarely  addresses 
contesting  views  about  the 
broad  costs  and  benefits  of 
alternative  policies  and  by  so 
doing  encourage  pluralism 
within  and  among  recipient 
institutions. 

Third,  the  foundation  in- 
tends to  encourage  work 
abroad  in  a number  of  coun- 
tries, as  well  as  in  the  United 
States. 

Fourth,  the  foundation  ex- 
pects each  proposal  to  link 
the  research  or  training  acti- 
vities it  describes  to  an  ex- 
plicit strategy  for  reaching 
out  to  various  non-specialist 
audiences. 

Fifth,  since  international 
security  and  arms  control  is  a 
quintessentially  interna- 
tional subject,  the  foundation 
encourages  institutions  to  in- 
volve foreign  specialists 
and/or  institutions  in  their 
work. 

The  U of  T has  been  in- 
vited to  submit  research  pro- 
posals addressing  one  or  two 
of  the  topics  and/or  training 
activities.  Proposals  should 
request  support  for  up  to 
three  years  and  any  requests 
for  support  over  a longer 
period  must  make  an  excep- 
tional case.  The  foundation 
expects  that  grants  will 
average  $200,000  to 
$250,000.  It  intends  to  make 
up  to  20  grants  on  specific 
research  topics  or  training 
activities. 

The  Provost’s  Office  will 
strike  a small  committee  to 
review  proposals  and  make 
the  final  selection  of  the  one 
or  two  which  may  be  sent  to 
the  Ford  Foundation.  Any- 
one who  intends  to  submit  a 
proposal  should  notify  Vice- 
Provost  W.G.  Saywell  by 
March  31.  Proposals  (limited 
to  30  pages)  should  be  in  his 
office  no  later  than  April  21. 
The  review  and  selection 
committee  will  make  its  deci- 
sion by  May  1,  leaving  two 
weeks  to  incorporate  any 
changes  the  committee 
might  suggest.  The  selected 
proposals  must  be  post- 


UTFA 

annual 

meeting 


The  annual  meeting  of  the 
University  of  Toronto  Faculty  Association 
will  be  held  on 

Monday,  April  11,1 983  from  4 to  6 p.m. 

in  the  auditorium  of  the 
Medical  Sciences  Building  (Room  2158). 


marked  no  later  than 
May  15. 

For  further  information 
please  contact  the  Provost’s 
Office  at  978-6783  or  ORA  at 
978-2163. 

SSHRC  — Schedule 
Changes  and  New  Applica- 
tion Forms  Spring  1983 

The  Social  Sciences  & 
Humanities  Research  Coun- 
cil, after  its  meeting  of  June 

1982,  called  to  the  attention 
of  the  university  community 
the  budgetary  constraints 
which  would  make  it 
necessary  to  introduce  in  the 
near  future  certain  changes 
in  its  programs  and,  in  par- 
ticular, to  convert  the 
research  grants  program 
into  a competition. 

Detailed  arrangements  for 
the  first  research  grants 
competition,  which  will  apply 
to  all  grant  applications  sub- 
mitted at  the  deadline  of 
Oct.  15, 1982,  have  been  an- 
nounced by  the  council. 

First  of  all,  because  of  the 
increase  in  the  number  of  re- 
quests for  the  first  competi- 
tion, and  given  its  available 
resources,  the  council  has  to 
postpone  the  adjudication  un- 
til April.  The  results  will  be 
announced  at  the  end  of 
April  and  notices  of  awards 
will  be  forwarded  to  scholars 
in  May. 

In  taking  this  decision,  the 
council  is  well  aware  that 
many  scholars  need  to  know 
the  results  of  the  adjudica- 
tion as  soon  as  possible  and, 
above  all,  to  make  the  expen- 
ditures required  for  their 
proposed  research.  To  ease 
the  situation  for  applicants  in 
the  current  competition,  the 
council  will  by  exception 
allow  the  funds  awarded  to 
cover  eligible  expenses 
which  successful  applicants 
have  incurred  from  April  1, 

1983. 

The  adjudication  of  grant 
requests  will,  as  in  the  past, 
be  assigned  to  11  specially 
appointed  committees.  These 
will  have  before  them 
assessments  of  the  projects 
submitted;  these 
assessments  will,  as  in 
previous  adjudications,  be 
provided  by  independent  ex- 
perts chosen  by  the  council 
on  the  basis  of  the  subject 
matter  and  methodology  of 
the  given  project.  Each  com- 
mittee will  receive  an  alloca- 
tion of  funds  from  the  coun- 
cil’s 1983-84  budget.  The 
calculation  of  this  amount 
will  take  account  of  the  suc- 
cess rate  which  is  possible  in 
the  present  budgetary  situa- 
tion. Each  committee  will 
assign  to  each  project  before 
it  a score  related  to  the 
scholarly  interest  of  the  sub- 
ject, the  organization  of  the 
intended  research  and  the 
competence  of  the  applicant. 
On  the  basis  of  this  score  the 
committees  will  recommend 
to  the  council  the  approval  or 
rejection  of  the  projects  sub- 
mitted to  them. 

All  the  arrangements 
described  above  (except  for 
the  delay  in  the  adjudication) 
will  also  apply  to  later 
competitions. 

A major  change,  however, 
in  future  competitions  is  the 
decision  of  the  council  to  sus- 
pend the  award  of  research 
time  stipends  in  research 
grants  programs  until  fur- 
ther notice  except  in  the  case 
of  private  scholars,  begin- 
ning with  the  deadline  date 
of  May  15, 1983.  This  deci- 
sion does  not  apply  to 
strategic  grants  programs. 
The  new  measure  is  due  to 
the  council’s  budgetary 
situation. 

SSHRC  intends  to  study 
the  experience  of  the  first 
two  competitions  (with  dead- 
line dates  of  October  15, 

1982  and  May  15, 1983)  in 


consultation  with  its  advis- 
ory academic  panel.  In  so 
doing  it  will  give  particular 
attention  to  the  method  of 
distributing  funds  among 
committees.  SSHRC  will 
welcome  the  comments  of 
scholars  and  any  other  inter- 
ested persons  on  this  or  any 
other  aspect  of  the  new 
method  of  adjudication. 

Please  Note:  SSHRC 
research  grant  application 
forms  are  currently  being  up- 
dated. New  forms  will  be 
available  at  ORA  the  first 
week  in  April  and  must  be 
used  for  the  May  15  deadline. 

SSHRC  — Aid  to  Learned 
Journals 

In  December  1982,  the  Social 
Science  & Humanities 
Research  Council  introduced 
a moratorium  for  1983  on  ap- 
plications for  aid  to  learned 
journals  from  journals  not 
already  in  receipt  of  such 
support. 

In  the  course  of  1983,  the 
council  will  undertake  a 
reformulation  of  the  pro- 
gram, with  particular 
reference  to  its  administra- 
tive procedures  and  means  of 
determining  levels  of  sup- 
port, with  a view  to  an  an- 
nouncement towards  the  end 
of  this  year  and  implementa- 
tion in  1984. 

Learned  journals  granted 
awards  by  the  council  at  its 
December  1982  meeting  are 
assured  of  support,  subject  to 
the  availability  of  funds,  for  a 
two-year  period  ending 
December  31, 1984. 

NSERC  Strategic  Grants 

The  deadline  for  the  Natural 
Sciences  & Engineering 
Research  Council  strategic 
grant  applications  is  May  1. 
Support  is  being  continued  in 
the  same  designated  areas  of 
national  concern: 
biotechnology,  energy,  envir- 
onmental toxicology, 
food/agriculture  and  oceans; 
communications  has  been  ex- 
panded to  include  research 
on  computers. 

Proposals  for  support  of 
research  in  areas  of  national 
concern  other  than  these  six 
will  be  accepted  in  the  Open 
category. 

The  most  important 
change  in  the  1983-84  com- 
petition is  the  introduction  of 
a new  form  to  apply  for  a 
strategic  research  grant 
(Form  119).  Equipment  re- 
quests will  continue  to  be 
made  through  submission  of 
the  regular  application  for 
equipment  grant  (Form  102). 

For  further  information 
and  application  forms,  con- 
tact ORA  at  978-2163. 

Canadian  Geriatric  Society 

The  deadline  date  for  appli- 
cations for  research  funding 
from  the  Canadian  Geriatric 
Research  Society  has  been 
changed  from  April  1 to 
May  1.  The  next  deadline 
date  will  be  October  1.  In 
subsequent  years,  the 
deadline  dates  will  be  April  1 
and  October  1 for  research 
projects  expected  to  begin 
July  1 and  January  1. 

Canadian  Gas  Processors 
Association 

The  Research  Fund  Commit- 
tee of  the  Canadian  Gas  Pro- 
cessors Association  is  cur- 
rently soliciting  proposals  for 
research  funding  of  industry 
related  projects  for  1983. 

The  CGPA  research  fund  has 
been  sponsoring  approx- 
imately five  deserving  pro- 
jects each  year  since  incep- 
tion of  the  research  fund 
with  annual  grants  in  recent 
years  approaching  $60,000. 
While  the  majority  of  the 
projects  are  completed 
within  the  year,  the  research 
fund  has  sponsored  a number 
of  projects  which  have  con- 
tinued over  several  years. 


All  proposals  were  ac- 
cepted on  the  basis  of  their 
individual  merit  and 
relevance  to  present  gas  pro- 
cessing industry  activity  and 
future  requirements,  a lack 
of  comparable  research  pro- 
grams, project  proposal 
organization  reflecting  a 
superior  chance  in  achieving 
results,  and  compatibility 
with  the  research  fund’s  ob- 
jectives and  budgetary  re- 
quirements. In  general,  pro- 
ject proposals  should  be 
directly  related  to  the 
natural  gas  or  petrochemical 
industries  in  areas  such  as, 
but  not  limited  to: 

1.  Gas  sweetening,  dehydra- 
tion, fractionating,  transmis- 
sion, etc.; 

2.  Sulphur  recovery  and 
handling; 

3.  Cryogenic  processing; 

4.  Environmental  monitor- 
ing and  control; 

5.  Energy  conservation; 

6.  Metallurgy,  corrosion, 
mechanical  technology; 

7.  Physical  and  thermo- 
dynamic properties  of 
natural  gas  systems. 

Applications  should  be  in 
the  form  of  a proposal  with 
the  following  information: 

1.  Summary; 

2.  Objectives; 

3.  Value  to  the  natural 
gas/petrochemical  industries; 

4.  Brief  biographies  of 
researchers; 

5.  Experimental  technique  to 
be  employed; 

6.  Project  schedule; 

7.  Breakdown  of  project 
cost. 

Researchers  should  ensure 
that  an  adequate  description 
of  the  research  project’s 
value  to  the  industry  and 
detailed  objectives  are  given. 

The  deadline  date  for 
receipt  of  applications  is 
May  15.  For  further  informa- 
tion contact  ORA  at 
978-2163. 

Upcoming  Deadline  Dates 

Canadian  Cystic  Fibrosis 
Research  Foundation  — 
studentships:  April  1. 

Canadian  Diabetes 
Association  — research 
grants:  new  date,  July  1\ 
research  fellowships  and  bur- 
saries for  health  profes- 
sionals: April  15. 

Canadian  Foundation  for 
Ileitis  and  Colitis  — research 
grants:  May  15. 

Canadian  Gas  Processors 
Association  — research  fund 
applications:  May  15. 

Canadian  Geriatric 
Research  Society  — research 
grants:  May  1. 

Ford  Foundation  — institu- 
tional grants  in  support  of  in- 
ternational peace,  security 
and  arms  control  — internal 
deadline:  April  21. 

Health,  Ontario  Ministry  of 
— research  grants  to  health 
care  systems  research  pro- 
gram and  research  and  infor- 
mation study  grants  to  the 
public  health  research  and 
development  program: 

April  1. 

E.C.  Manning  Awards 
Foundation  — nominations 
deadline:  March  31. 

National  Cancer  Institute 
of  Canada  — research 
fellowship  in  clinical  onco- 
logy: April  15. 

National  Neurofibro- 
matosis Foundation  — 
research  grants:  April  1. 

Natural  Sciences  & 
Engineering  Research  Coun- 
cil — strategic  grants: 

May  1. 

Physicians  Services  Incor- 
porated Foundation  — 
grants-in-aid:  April  1. 


r 
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Latest  in  information  technology 
focus  of  U of  T/Waterloo  co-op 


* - 


Replace  positions  in  linguistics 


As  graduate  students  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Linguistics,  we  feel  compelled 
to  draw  the  University  community’s 
attention  to  recent  events  in  this 
department. 

Linguistics  is  the  smallest  depart- 
ment in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  & Science, 
with  the  equivalent  of  only  seven  full- 
time faculty  members,  counting 
several  faculty  cross-appointed  to 
other  departments.  In  the  last  two 
academic  years,  the  department  has 
lost  two  permanent  positions  as  a 
result  of  a resignation  and  a retire- 
ment. The  University  administration 
has  yet  to  replace  either  position  with 
a permanent  appointment.  During  the 
same  period,  the  administration  has 
authorized  tenure-stream  appoint- 
ments in  the  departments  of  French, 
English  and  philosophy  — all  depart- 
ments with  literally  dozens  of  full-time 
faculty. 

A special  committee  on  the  future  of 
the  department,  appointed  by  the  dean 
of  arts  and  science,  recommended 


Stop  thieves 


The  most  common  crime  on  campus  is 
theft  of  personal  property,  say  U of  T 
police.  These  crimes  of  “opportunity” 
occur  when  property  is  left  unlocked 
or  unattended.  U of  T buildings  are 
prime  targets  because  strangers  fre- 
quently wander  through  them  at  will. 
Someone  intent  on  theft  depends  on 
not  being  noticed  and  leaving  quickly. 

To  make  it  difficult  and  risky  for 
thieves,  U of  T police  advise  keeping 
valuables 

• Locked  up 

• Out  of  sight 

• In  your  possession 

Do  not  chase  suspects,  say  the 
police.  You  could  get  hurt.  If  at  all 
possible  notify  police  immediately 
without  alerting  the  suspect.  Give  the 
following  information:  what  you  saw; 
location  of  incident;  description  of  per- 
sons) involved;  direction  in  which 
suspect(s)  fled;  and  your  name  and 
local. 


(urged)  in  early  February  that  the  two 
positions  be  replaced,  but  so  far 
neither  appointment  has  been  ap- 
proved by  the  administration.  Because 
of  the  small  and  shrinking  number  of 
core  faculty,  the  department  has  de- 
cided not  to  accept  new  PhD  students 
for  1983-84.  While  the  move  is  con- 
sidered temporary,  we  are  now  con- 
cerned that  it  will  become  permanent. 

Clearly  such  a measure  has  serious 
repercussions  for  the  future  of 
linguistics  in  Ontario  when  the  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto  offers  one  of  only  two 
PhD  programs  in  the  province.  The  im- 
plications for  the  undergraduate  pro- 
gram, although  less  drastic,  are  not 
without  consequence.  The  suspension 
of  the  PhD  program  will  result  in  a 
shortage  of  teaching  assistants  for 
undergraduate  courses,  which  gener- 
ally have  enrolled  between  400  and 
500  students. 

The  University  of  Toronto  offers  one 
of  the  best  undergraduate  programs  in 
linguistics  on  the  continent,  and  one  of 
the  best  graduate  programs  in 
Canada.  The  survival  of  the  depart- 
ment and,  more  generally,  the  well- 
being of  linguistics  as  an  academic 
discipline  in  Ontario  depends  crucially 
on  the  University’s  authorization  of 
permanent  replacements  for  the  two 
vacated  positions.  We  hope  the  Uni- 
versity will  recognize  the  seriousness 
of  this  matter. 

Ewa  Czaykowski 
Secretary 

Linguistics  Graduate  Course  Union 
(on  behalf  of  the  graduate  students  in 
the  Department  of  Linguistics) 


The  Department 
of  Political  Science 
presents 

The  Olin  Lecture  in 
American  Political  Culture 

Gertrude  Himmelfarb, 

Professor  of  History, 

City  University  of  New  York, 
Graduate  Faculty 

“History  with  the 
Politics  Left  Out” 

Wednesday,  April  6, 4 p.m. 
University  College  140 

A cooperative  on  information 
technology  between  the  Univer- 
sities of  Waterloo  and  Toronto  has 
been  extended  for  a second  year. 

Its  mandate  is  to  serve  as  a catalyst 
and  a supportive  mechanism  for 
research  and  study  in  information 
technology  and  its  relationship  to 
society.  About  60  university  groups  in 
such  diverse  areas  as  law,  nursing, 
education,  architecture,  library 
science,  computer  science,  electrical 
engineering  and  economics  use  it  to 
keep  tabs  on  the  latest  tools  available 
and  their  application  in  particular 
areas. 

“The  extent  of  the  involvement  is 
very  different,  but  quite  amazing,” 
says  computer  science  professor  C.C. 
Gotlieb,  director  of  the  cooperative. 
“There  are  a lot  of  surprises  in  areas 
where  you  wouldn’t  think  there’d  be 
much  interest.”  In  philosophy,  for  ex- 
ample, ethical  questions  are  of  con- 
cern; in  law,  questions  of  regulation, 
copyright  and  invasion  of  privacy 
come  up;  in  economics,  communica- 
tions policy  is  a key  issue. 

The  cooperative  acts  as  a clearing- 
house for  information  on  multidiscip- 
linary projects,  encourages  the  devel- 
opment of  new  multidisciplinary 
courses  and  works  with  government 
and  industry  in  focusing  the  resources 
of  the  two  universities  on  critical  prob- 
lems in  information  technology.  It  also 
facilitates  research  projects  and  acts 
as  an  agency  to  bring  to  bear  the  abil- 
ities of  the  affiliates  to  undertake  jobs 
in  government  and  industry.  In  many 
projects,  expertise  in  different  areas  is 
required. 

“The  cooperative  is  a good  source  of 
various  facets  of  expertise,”  says 
Gotlieb.  “The  totality  of  our  range  is 
really  startling.  There’s  a large  de- 
mand for  advice  and  consultation.  It’s 
an  open  market  out  there.” 

A newsletter  that  comes  out  about 
once  every  two  months  describes  the 
resources  and  activities  of  various 
member  groups,  reports  on  new  pro- 
jects and  courses  and  gives  details  of 
workshops  and  meetings  on  informa- 
tion technology.  A set  of  workshops  is 
held  once  a year,  and  consumer  tutor- 
ials are  held  regularly.  The  next  one, 
to  be  held  April  13  at  Waterloo,  will  be 
on  electronic  mail,  which  Gotlieb  says 
has  its  own  unique  set  of  problems. 
“Who  opens  it?  Who  talks  to  whom? 
And  what  do  you  do  with  junk  mail?” 
The  steering  committee  meets  once 
a month  alternately  in  Toronto  and 
Waterloo.  Its  U of  T members,  besides 
Gotlieb,  who  is  cross-appointed  to  the 
Faculty  of  Library  & Information 
Science,  are  Professor  Leonard 
Waverman  of  the  Institute  for  Policy 
Analysis,  Dean  Katherine  Packer  of 
library  and  information  science,  Pro- 
fessor H.N.  Janisch  of  law,  Professor 


K.C.  Smith  of  electrical  engineering 
and  Douglas  Todgham,  director  of  the 
Media  Centre. 

“For  the  moment,  we’re  feeling  our 
way  in  making  a very  loose  organiza- 
tion work,”  says  Gotlieb.  It’s  a low- 
budget,  low-key  operation,  and  they 
want  to  keep  it  that  way.  “If  we  got 
more  universities  involved,  there 
would  be  a complicated  structure  to 
administer,  and  more  travel  and 
reporting  time.” 

The  cooperative  is  run  on  a $20,000 
budget.  University  groups  pay  $100  to 
belong,  and  now  outsiders  are  being 
invited  to  join  for  $225  and  acquire  a 
connection  with  these  sets  of  exper- 
tise. Beyond  that,  Gotlieb  is  reluctant 
to  expand.  » 

It  began,  he  says,  in  the  fall  of  1981 
as  a response  to  a barb  from  a provin- 
cial government  official  who  told  a 
symposium  on  information  technology 
he  thought  it  strange  that  universities 
in  Canada  weren’t  interested  in  it.  As 
the  symposium  progressed,  Gotlieb 
began  wondering  what  U of  T could  do 
for  an  encore.  He  realized  that  if 
people  in  government  and  industry 
thought  universities  were  not  a 
presence  in  the  new  technology,  there 
was  a problem.  “My  own  feeling  is 
that  universities  have  been  in  the  act 
for  20  years,”  he  says,  “but  clearly  we 
weren’t  that  visible.” 

His  idea  was  to  get  together  with 
Waterloo  to  provide  a focus  on  what 
was  new  in  information  technology 
and  how  it  would  apply  to  various  uni- 
versity users.  “Most  of  the  action  in 
computers,”  he  says,  “is  at  Toronto 
and  Waterloo.  I had  a long-standing 
friendship  with  Doug  Wright,  the 
president,  and  a lot  of  my  former 
students  teach  there.  Right  at  the  sym- 
posium I spoke  to  Wright  and  Presi- 
dent Ham  and  suggested  a co-op.  I got 
a yes  without  knowing  what  form  it 
ought  to  take.”  After  a year,  both  uni- 
versities are  satisfied  that  the 
cooperative  is  working  well.  It  has  now 
been  extended  until  April  30,  1984  and 
expanded  to  take  in  members  from 
outside  the  two  universities,  par- 
ticularly from  government  and 
industry. 

“It  may  be  that  the  cooperative  will 
begin  seeking  out  contracts  for  its 
members,”  says  Gotlieb.  “The  extent 
to  which  this  becomes  an  active  agency 
rather  than  just  a responsive  one  re-  - 

mains  to  be  seen.  In  many  ways  that  is 
the  most  important  purpose  of  our 
organization,  and  probably  the  most 
attractive  to  an  affiliate.” 


D.  SHUTER 
ROBES  LTD. 

26  Duncan  St. 
Fifth  Floor 
Toronto,  Ontario 
M5V  2B9 
416-977-3857 

Academic  Robes 
and  Hoods 

Authorized  Robemakers 
to  University  of  Toronto 


LE\ 

(CAMP\ 

An  Immersion 
Opportunity  for 

V Gkidoa 

Your  Child 

Arts  and  Crafts 

Swimming 
Sports  and  Games 

m 

Photography 

Woodworking 

For  7-14 

Music  and  Drama 

year  olds 

Orienteering 

4 week  sessions: 

Nature  Studies 

July  and  August 

Field  Trips 

For  information 
telephone 

Performing  Artists 

487-6136 

and  all  in  French 
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Classified 


A classified  ad  costs  $5  for  up  to 
35  words  and  $.25  for  each  addi- 
tional word.  Your  name  counts  as 
one  word  as  does  your  phone 
number,  but  the  components  of 
your  address  will  each  be 
counted  as  a word. 

A cheque  or  money  order 
payable  to  University  of  Toronto 
must  accompany  your  ad. 

Ads  must  be  submitted  in 
writing,  10  days  before  Bulletin 
publication  date,  to  Marion  de 
Courcy-lreland,  Information  Ser- 
vices, 45  Willcocks  St.  Ads  will  not 
be  accepted  over  the  phone. 

Accommodation 

House  for  sale:  Doctors,  Den- 
tists, Dermatologists  — only 
one  in  area.  Suitable  for  1 to  3 
professionals.  Extremely  busy 
Yonge  and  Major  Mackenzie. 
Save  rent  both  ways  - live  on 
main  level  - practice  lower 
level.  Call  884-3478. 

Walking  distance  of  classes. 

Competely  renovated,  3 storey, 
just  south  of  College.  3 bed- 
rooms, 2 bathrooms.  Spacious 
living  room  with  fireplace. 
Modern  kitchen  with  dining 
area.  Roomy  loft  with  fireplace 
could  be  bedroom  or  studio/ 
library.  Walk-out  to  small, 
private  garden.  Sunny  deck. 
Finished,  divided  basement. 
Asking  $129,900.00.  Donald 
Smith,  424-4900. 

House  for  Sale.  Charming 
Victorian  semi-detached  in 
Cabbagetown,  3 bedrooms,  2 
bathrooms,  fireplace,  deck, 
parking,  all  appliances. 
Downtown,  close  to  everything. 
Available  June  30.  $149,000 
Private.  Phone  925-3691  even- 
ings and  weekends. 

Accommodations  needed 

July  4-August  12  for  professors 
and  their  families  who  will  be 
participating  in  the  TESOL 
Summer  Institute  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto.  Location  must 
be  within  walking  distance  of 
the  St.  George  campus.  Please 
send  particulars  to:  Joan 
Beyers,  ESL  Department, 
School  of  Continuing  Studies, 
158  St.  George  St.,  Toronto 
M5S  2V8. 

For  Sale.  Two  bedroom  fully 
equipped  cottage,  knotty  pine 
interior,  many  built  ins,  tent  plat- 
form, dock,  600  ft.  frontage  at 
Go-Home-Bay,  Georgian  Bay 
in  Madawaska  Club  area.  Pro- 
spective buyer  must  qualify  for 
club  membership.  Call  Dr.  W.C. 
Trusler  9 a.m.  to  5 p.m.,  (519) 
432-4149;  after  7 p.m.  call  (519) 
471-1641.  Price  negotiable. 


Bloor  Subway.  Lovingly 
renovated  3 storey  Victorian. 
Restored  antique  fireplace, 
duplexed  into  2 apartments, 
two  car  parking.  Ideal  to  live  in 
one  and  rent  the  other  to  help 
keep  costs  down.  All  for 
$129,900.  Betty  Leventbal 
922-5533  Cimerman  R.E.  Ltd. 

Furnished  Quiet  2 bedroom 

apt;  fireplace;  cleaning  lady 
every  two  weeks.  7 mins,  walk 
from  Robarts.  Available  June 
for  one  year.  Non  smokers.  All 
utilities  included.  Next  to  Wind- 
sor Arms  Hotel.  $750  per 
month.  Phone  593-1313. 

558  Spadina  Cres.  3 

bedroom,  fireplace,  sundeck,  5 
appliances,  parking,  separate 
entrance.  $895  plus  hydro. 
960-1132/278-6616. 

House  for  rent:  Leaside. 
Three  bedrooms  and  large 
study.  September  1983 
through  June  1984.  Furnished 
and  fully  equipped,  $850. 
monthly  plus  utilities.  Call 
978-3853  or  421 -7901. 

Accommodation  required: 

September  1983  to  April  1984 
inclusive.  Visiting  Professor  and 
family  from  Germany  are  look- 
ing for  a four-bedroom  fully- 
furnished  house,  close  to  the 
University,  and  schools.  Please 
call  Sandy  Giles,  978-3350/ 
6498  to  discuss  further  details. 

Accommodation  required: 

August  1983  to  May/June 
1984.  Visiting  Professor  from 
Harvard  is  looking  for  a 
2-bedroom  apartment,  or  a 
small  house,  fully-furnished, 
preferably  a sabbatical  rental, 
close  to  the  University.  Please 
call  Sandy  Giles,  978-3350/ 
6498  to  discuss  further  details. 

House  for  Rent.  Spacious 
new  four  bedroom,  two  and  a 
half  bathroom  house  in 
Leaside.  Ground  floor  family 
room  with  sliding  glass  doors  to 
deck  and  lawn.  Finished  base- 
ment with  rec.  room  and  laun- 
dry room.  Fully  furnished  with 
five  major  appliances,  linen, 
crockery,  etc.  Heated  driveway 
to  garage  with  direct  entrance 
to  house.  About  five  miles  to 
downtown  and  University,  on  a 
convenient  bus  route.  Available 
June  1 st,  1 983  to  August  31  st, 
1984.  $1200  per  month  plus 
utilities.  Contact  Whittington 
421-7945  or  978-5287. 

Sabbatical  Rental.  May  1/83. 
1 bedroom  furnished  apt.,  sun 
deck,  beautiful  view  of  city  & 
CN  tower,  centrally  air  condi- 
tioned with  electronic  air 


cleaner,  all  amenities  included. 
College  & Beverley,  200  feet 
from  U of  T campus.  $680. 
(416)  977-0077. 

Apartment  for  Rent.  74  How- 
land Avenue.  Bloor/Spadina 
area,  renovated  triplex,  two 
bedrooms,  two  levels,  fully 
carpeted,  two  bathrooms,  five 
appliances  — dishwasher, 
washer/dryer  in  unit,  two  out- 
door decks,  front/back, 
fireplace,  $995  a month  in- 
cluding parking.  Phone  Brent, 
day  224-5494,  evening 
278-6616. 

July  rental  wanted.  House  or 
apartment  for  visiting  faculty 
member,  wife,  child.  Call 
978-6819. 

Sabbatical  rental,  Broadview- 
Danforth  1 5 min.  to  U of  T,  fur- 
nished family  home,  5 
bedrooms,  den,  rec  room, 
fenced  yard,  piano,  all  ap- 
pliances, French  immersion 
school,  $1300  mon.  plus 
utilities,  Aug.  '83  - July  '84,  flex- 
ible, 463-1618. 

OTTAWA.  House  for  rent.  20 
minutes  from  downtown.  Sept. 
'83  - Aug.  '84.  Older  home  in 
country,  3 or  4 bedroom,  large 
modern  kitchen.  Furnished,  6 
appliances,  $650.  a month  + 
utilities.  Non-smokers  only. 
Phone  978-3471,  leave 
message. 

Bloor-Spadina.  Renovated 
triplex,  modern  split  level  apart- 
ment suite,  2 bedrooms,  2 
bathrooms,  5 appliances,  air 
condition,  fireplace  and  park- 
ing. Available  May  1st.  $995. 
plus  utilities.  Phone  278-6616. 

Sabbatical  Rental:  July  or 
August  1983  for  1 year.  Fur- 
nished 4-bedroom  house, 
fireplace,  pool.  Clarkson, 
Mississauga  near  schools,  GO 
transit  and  10  mins,  drive  Erin- 
dale  College.  $750  month. 
Phone  823-5188. 

Summer  Rental:  1st  June  to 
Labour  Day:  nicely  decorated 
and  furnished  Cabbagetown 
Victorian  house,  double 
bedroom,  single  bedroom,  two 
baths,  dining  and  drawing 
room.  Attic  occupied  by  a 
quiet,  well-behaved  lodger.  Re- 
mainder of  the  house  to  let  for 
$800.  964-3892/978-6973. 

Renovated  3 bedroom 

townhouse.  U of  T area.  With  5 
appliances,  parking,  cedar  & 
skylights,  luxurious  living. 
$1100  + . 363-0516  days, 
960-0300  evngs. 


The  Department  of  History 
University  of  Toronto 

announces 

The  Seagram  Lectures 

By  John  Lewis  Gaddis 

Professor  of  History, Ohio  University 

on 

United  States  Foreign  Policy 
in  the  Cold  War 

Lecture  I:  Reflections  on  the  Nuclear  Era 
Wednesday,  March  30, 1983 

Lecture  II:  Morality  and  the  Cold  War 
Thursday,  March  31 , 1983 

TIME;  4.00  p.m. 

PLACE:  Croft  House,  University  College 


Flat  to  Let.  London,  England 
top  flat  in  Archway  house  near 
Hampstead  Heath.  Fully  fur- 
nished, mod  decor,  2 
bedrooms,  living/dining  room, 
kitchen,  bathroom,  garden.  Suit 
professional  couple.  Available 
from  May  15th.  Contact:  Gor- 
don Woodside,  tel:  (416) 
259-5681, 593-4747  (day). 

For  Rent.  Ideal  sabbatical 
house.  2-bedroom  & large 
study.  Fully  furnished  including 
china  and  linen.  15  minutes  to 
U of  T.  Available  immediately. 
465-9374. 

Accommodation  wanted: 

Quiet,  non-smoking  profes- 
sional couple  require  1 or  2 
bedroom  apartment  or  duplex. 
Occupancy  in  May  or  June. 
Central  location  preferred. 
References  available.  Call  Ann 
during  business  hours  at 
924-9192  ext.  278. 

Fully  furnished  apartment  for 
rent  during  summer  holidays. 
(June  1st  - September  1st).  In- 
cluded three  bedrooms,  two 
bathrooms;  pool  and  club 
facilities  available.  Don  Mills  - 
Eglinton  area.  For  $650.  only. 
Phone:  421-7936,  preferably  in 
the  evening  hours. 

House  for  Rent:  June  1 - 
August  31,  1983.  Fully  furnish- 
ed. 4 bedrooms,  backyard, 
garage.  Quiet  street  in  Yonge- 
Eglinton  area.  $900  per  month 
+ utilities.  Call  488-7704. 

Apartment  in  Rome  available, 
1983-84  academic  year,  to 
researchers  and  teachers.  Rent 
to  be  discussed.  If  interested 
please  contact  Mr.  Del  Re 
487-4959. 

Wanted:  Two  bedroom  flat / 
house  for  visiting  British 
academics  with  two  preschool 
children.  For  July,  August, 
possibly  September.  Prefer 
close  to  campus.  Rental  or  ex- 
change for  house  in  Georgian 
part  of  Bristol,  England.  Car  ex- 
change possible.  Prof. 
Lightman,  978-5570. 

Sabbatical  Rental.  Lawrence- 
Yonge,  on  park.  Detached,  4-5 
bedrooms,  2'li  bathrooms, 
study.  Excellent  schools. 
Available  16  July  1983  - 15 
August  1984.  $1,100  plus 
utilities.  978-7174  (day), 
485-8483  (evening). 

Sabbatical  Rental.  Furnished 
3 bedroom  detached  house  in 
Beaches  area.  Easy  access  to 
campus.  All  appliances,  large 
yard,  deck  and  heated  garage. 
Available  mid-June  for  13 
months.  $850  plus  utilities. 
690-4776. 

Professor  and  family  looking 
for  unfurnished  or  furnished 
home  to  rent,  in  July  or  June, 
for  1 2 months.  Should  have  3 
or  4 bedrooms,  quiet,  and  be 
within  a 40  minute  walk  of  cam- 
pus. Excellent  references. 
Phone  923-8900. 

For  Rent:  Furnished 

3-bedroom  apartment  in  Bloor- 
Spadina  area,  near  the  Univer- 
sity, available  from  September 
1,  1983,  for  one  year,  $950 
monthly,  plus  hydro.  Dates  and 
rent  negotiable.  Phone 
925-4945. 


Tell  your  friends.  Sabbatical 
year  rental  from  July  — Casa 
Loma  area,  furnished  3 storey 
family  house,  6 bedrooms,  3 
bathrooms,  all  modern  conve- 
niences, fenced  yard,  garage, 
close  to  schools,  public  transit 
and  shopping.  Call  921  -9446. 

Shared  house  has  large 
bedroom  available  by  mid-April 
for  mature,  friendly,  indepen- 
dent non-smoking  person. 
Short  or  long  term.  $250  per 
month  + utilities.  Call 
929-0270. 

Wanted:  Summer  house/apt. 
(May  1 to  September  1),  for 
MBA  and  family  (no  pets  or 
smokers),  preferably  in  Annex 
or  near  subway,  will  trade 
residence,  574  Platt's  Lane, 
London  (519)  672-9348 

(evenings). 

Sabbatical  rental.  Detached 
home  in  quiet  neighbourhood  5 
minutes  from  subway  and  High 
Park.  2 bedrooms  and  study, 
fully  furnished,  garage,  seclud- 
ed garden.  No  smokers  please. 
Available  August  '83  for  1 year. 
$850  monthly  plus  utilities. 
Phone  537-9056. 

M.D.  leaving  Toronto  for  1 

possibly  2 years  requires 
responsible  couple  or  single  to 
rent  fully  furnished  downtown  1 
bedroom  apt.  Available  May  1 . 
$635/month.  Phone  967-5515. 

For  rent:  6 months,  Aug.  '83  - 
Jan.  ’84.  IV2  storey  house, 
Scarborough  Bluffs,  3 
bedrooms,  1 V 2 bathrooms, 
fireplace,  finished  basement, 
modern  kitchen,  6 appliances, 
piano,  cedar  deck,  fenced 
yard.  30  min.  to  downtown, 
close  to  TTC  and  shopping. 
$850/mo.  + utilities.  Tel: 
261-6767. 

Sublet  mid-May  to  mid-Aug. 
Lovely,  furnished  3 bedroom  2 
storey  apartment  in  new 
cooperative  near  Parliament  & 
Wellesley.  $475  mo.  + utilities. 
Call  R.  Roman,  978-6930  or 
923-5256. 

Sabbatical  House  Exchange. 

3 'h  bedroom  house  Upper 
Forest  Hill/North  Toronto  (two 
washrooms,  large  family  room, 
full  laundry,  cedar  deck,  sauna) 
to  exchange  for  comparable 
accommodation  in  Ottawa.  Ap- 
proximate dates:  August  ’83  to 
Sept.  ’84.  Contact:  Dr.  Mark 
Freiman,  University  College 
A301,  University  of  Toronto, 
978-6922  (office),  489-5953 
(home). 

Duplex.  Davenport  & Bedford 
— Large  1 bedroom  apt.  — ful- 
ly furnished  — washer  & dryer. 
Number  of  months  negotiable. 
769-2163. 

Minutes  from  U of  T and 

Chinatown,  4 bedroom 
renovated  semi,  all  brick  Vic- 
torian in  immaculate  move-in 
condition  oozing  with  pride  of 
ownership  — $184,900.  Call 
Susan  Chew,  Royal  Trust  Corp. 
532-3391 . Other  properties  in 
same  area. 

Secretarial 

Typing  of  theses,  manu- 
scripts, essays.  Ten  years’ 
professional  and  academic  ex- 
perience, including  legal. 
Highest  quality  work.  IBM  Cor- 


recting Selectric  III.  $1 .20  each 
double-spaced  text  page.  Call 
Pam,  925-4967.  St.  George 
Street,  north  of  Bloor. 

Typing  and  word  processing 
service:  25  years  business  ex- 
perience. Quality  work  by  pro- 
fessionals. Fast,  accurate, 
dependable.  Specializing  in 
theses,  manuscripts,  technical 
reports  and  persuasive 
resumes.  968-6327. 

Word  Procesjing  Services. 

Theses,  resumes,  manuscripts, 
reports,  etc.  Fast,  accurate, 
reasonable.  Call  "The  Word 
Movers"  at  531-8782. 

Miscellaneous 

Backpack  Canada  & United 
States.  Adventuresome 
backpacking  treks  in  the  Cana- 
dian Rockies,  The  Grand  Can- 
yon in  Arizona,  The  Grand 
Tetons  in  Wyoming,  The  Great 
Smokies  in  Georgia,  The 
Florida  Trail,  The  White  Moun- 
tains of  New  Hampshire,  etc. 
Also,  base  camp  hiking  trips. 
Adult,  co-ed,  7 to  10  days.  We 
have  a great  time.  Request 
brochure.  WILLARD'S  ADVEN- 
TURE EXPEDITIONS,  Box  10, 
Barrie,  Ontario,  Canada 
L4M  1A6. 

Employers!  If  you  need  to 

staff  a campus  event,  use  the 
Student  Work  Force,  a cen- 
tralized pool  of  student  labour 
created  by  SAC.  We  offer 
reasonable  rates,  willing 
workers,  recruitment,  payrolling 
and  reliability.  Call  Mona  Wilkes 
at  SAC:  978-4911. 

Video  Taping  of  Special  Oc- 
casions (lectures,  demonstra- 
tions, guest  speakers,  wed- 
dings, bar  mitzvahs,  etc.).  Ex- 
cellent results  guaranteed  by 
1 6 years  experience  and  use  of 
top  quality  VHS  or  BETA 
cassette  equipment. 

Reasonable  rates.  482-9082 
after  5:00. 

Pretty  deck  furniture  wanted 
at  reasonable  cost.  Above  all,  a 
chaise  longue  is  needed. 
Margot  at  978-2106  (days). 

Wilderness  Fishing.  We  offer 

fully  equipped  cabins  on 
remote  Oba  Lake  in  northern 
Algoma.  Excellent  fishing, 
abundant  wildlife  undisturbed 
by  civilization.  Unique  ex- 
perience guaranteed.  If  in- 
terested, please  contact  Marie 
Klein  at  Department  of  Botany 
(978-2378)  or  write  to  Michael 
Spazier,  P.O.  Box  3875,  Van- 
couver, B.C.  V6B  3Z3. 

Professionals  Only.  Single? 
Degreed?  25-45?  Mingle  at: 
soiree  (drinks,  hors  d'oeuvres, 
dancing)  at  Elmwood  Club, 
April  8 & 22,  $28;  Millcroft  Inn 
brunch,  April  17,  $37;  gourmet 
French  meal  & wine,  April  28, 
$54;  brigantine  sail  plus  Shaw 
theatre  package,  June  17th 
weekend,  $259  inclusive  ($75 
tax  deductible);  3 sailing  in- 
struction programs  June  1 7 - 
September  18.  No  member- 
ship fee;  over  800  registered. 
Complimentary  newsletter: 
921-4252  10  a.m.  - 6 p.m. 


ONTARIO  SCHOOL  OF  BALLET  & RELATED  ARTS 

1069  St.  Clair  Ave.  West  • 656-9568 


Registration:  April  4-9 
Monday-Friday  9:30  am. -9:30  p.m. 
Saturday  9:30  a.m. -6  p.m. 

Classes  start  April  1 8 


ADULT  DANCE  DIVISION 

Covering  beginners  to  advanced 
(16  years  of  age  or  older) 

SENIOR  DANCE  DIVISION 

For  students  with  a 
minimum  of  5 years’  training 

JUNIOR  DANCE  DIVISION 

For  children  beginning  to 
Grade  Four  (4  to  16  years  of  age) 


The  School  of  the  Ontario  Ballet  Theatre 
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